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FOREWORD 


HE liturgical movement might not ineptly 
be described as an effort to restore sincerity of sacred sign. This an- 
nual issue devoted to a special theme deals with the church edifice as 
a sign of the living Church and specifically of the liturgical assembly, 
and as such a sign too of the heavenly Jerusalem, of which that 
assembly is both preparation and present participation. 

The growing awareness that the worshiping community is above 
all a eucharistic assembly whose every member has a rightful role to 
play in what is enacted at the altar, has already resulted in many 
churches being built or renovated with unobstructed view of the place 
of sacrifice. But another trend, to our thinking, an unfortunate one, is 
also becoming widespread. While our churches are becoming archi- 
tecturally altar-centered, they are often made devotionally crucifix- 
centered. If there is a small crucifix on or above the altar, to satisfy 
present rubrics, attention of worshipers will naturally and rightly 
concentrate on altar and tabernacle. It can be argued that a life-size 
realistic crucifix is tautological ; it is certain in any event to distract 
from that which has undoubted sacramental priority in Catholic wor- 
ship. It is of the consecrated altar, not of any sculptured pictorial 
representation, that the Church says: “Christus est.” 

The current rediscovery of the key importance of the proclamation 
of the Word of God in the eucharistic service, and the significant pre- 
scription of the new Holy Week Ordo allowing at least some of the 
scriptural readings to take place in the sanctuary rather than at the 
altar, also must find visual expression in the prominence and treat- 
ment of the ambo. It should plainly be a lectern, not an oratorical 
crow’s-nest. Pope John XXIII has been insistently reminding us that 
the two great sources of our spiritual life, given us in the Mass, are 
the Book and the Cup (or Bread). As the Bread unites the assembly 
in charity, so the Book makes us ever more one in faith. The medieval 
custom of two ambos would seem therefore a less desirable tradition ; 
whereas the permanent display of the Gospel book in or on the 
lectern, corresponding to the tabernacle of the Bread on the altar, 
has merit as meaningful sign. 

A third area which, in terms of sincerity of sign, urgently demands 
rethinking — and perhaps new rubrical reform — is the baptismal 
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font. One feels that apologies to our people are in order for the sham- 
ing necessity of using a few drops of stagnant scum-covered liquid 
to signify cleansing, new life, spiritual refreshment. /s it irreconcil- 
able with a benign interpretation of the rubrics to bless flowing water 
on Easter Night — and to conclude that this “fountain” remains 
blessed through the year, even if the sacred oils flow off into a 
sacrarium? 

Both theme and timing of this issue of WoRSHIP were chosen to 
coincide with the consecration of the new St. John’s abbey (and uni- 
versity and parish) church. Whatever significance the new church 
has may well lie in the degree to which it achieved its purpose: clarity, 
fulness and honesty of sign of the assembly at worship. But it un- 
doubtedly is also a sign of another sort: a sign of faith — in the twen- 
tieth century, and its talents and materials, as a fit vehicle of grace 
and of the divine message. 


Our contributors:—Dom Jean Leclercq, O.S.B., monk of Cler- 
vaux Abbey in Luxemburg, has written a score of books and 
numerous learned articles chiefly on the history of early medieval 
spirituality, and more particularly on St. Bernard. With Frs. 
Bouyer and Cognet and Dom Vandenbroucke he is at present en- 
gaged on an important series of volumes on the Histoire de la 
Spiritualité chrétienne (Aubier).—Rev. Boniface Luykx, O. Praem., 
from the monastery of Postel in Belgium, is a consultor of 
the Pontifical Liturgical Commission preparing for the Second 
Vatican Council and professor of liturgy at the University of 
Lovanium in the Congo.— Rev. Aelred Tegels, O.S.B., of St. 
John’s Abbey, is liturgy professor in the St. John’s Seminary. — 
Rev. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A., author of You Are Not Your 
Own, is a member of the order’s mission band at Fort Wayne. — 
Rev. Illtud Evans, O.P., editor of Blackfriars, is presently on an 
extended lecture tour of the U.S. — Rev. Josef Loew, C.SS.R., of 
Rome, is the assistant Relator of the historical section of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. — Rev. Cloud H. Meinberg, O.S.B., 
is a member of the art department faculty at St. John’s. — Rev. 
Daniel Berrigan, S.J., of LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N.Y., is the 
author of The Bride: Essays in the Church, and of a book of 
poems, Encounter.— John Julian Ryan, author of several vol- 
umes on the philosophy of Christian education, is a faculty mem- 
ber of St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, N.H. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: 
A MYSTERY OF FELLOWSHIP 


HE Church 


of Christ was something so strikingly new when she appeared in 
the world that a new word had to be made up to describe her. Two 
Greek words were forged together into the new term, “catholic.” 
More than anything else, it bespoke wholeness, or totality. When St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, and later St. Irenaeus, took to using the term, 
they applied it to the Church to signify that she alone was the 
Church of Christ. There being no salvation outside her, all men can 
and indeed must be saved in her and through her; she is inescapably 
universal. 

Now this title “catholic” expressed so well the deepest essence 
of the Church that little by little it came to serve as her name: she 
began to be known as the Catholica, and even today a member of 
the Church is styled simply “a Catholic.” But the word has gotten 
worn with use, and the significance it once had has been forgotten, 
so that the man who finds himself so named in modern society feels 
a bit uneasy. It is a rather handy and polite enough title, too com- 
monplace for anyone to give it much thought. 

Yet what a sublime antinomy it expresses! Within each member 
of the Church, what is most exclusive proves also to be what is 
most universal ; and the Vatican Council only echoes tradition when 
it combines in one phrase those two terms which each express an 
aspect of the Church, “the catholic unity,” catholica unitas.* 

One of the ways of purifying our souls of that deep-rooted ego- 
ism which threatens to spoil our every action is to contemplate the 
Church. The doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ is itself strong 
medicine for the individualism we are immersed in today. It calls us 
on to admire the supernatural resolvent which faith in the Church 
provides for so many contraries. In one single human nature Christ 
has wrought universal redemption, thus establishing within His own 
person that basic catholicity which every Christian shares. 

The Church remains one and the very same from age to age. She 
brings men together yet respects their differences. She yearns to 


*Sess. III, Const. de fide catholl., c. 3. 
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enclose the whole world in order to draw all things to Christ. These 
beginnings implanted in each member of the Church by baptism 
need fostering, and this is what is involved in truly “being catholic.” 


THE UNIVERSAL MAN 


If we would grasp exactly what profound need the Church exists to 
fulfil, we need only reflect upon our own concrete experience, and 
observe therein our own human make-up. We are both spiritual and 
corporal. As spirits, we are capable of “comprehending,” of em- 
bracing within the enveloping gaze of our knowledge and love both 
the Creator and His creatures, especially those like ourselves. God 
has made us to His own image, thinking and free, able to know and 
to love. 

Intelligent being that he is, man can conceive within himself what 
the philosophers call the universal. He is open to being, to all being, 
and to all beings. In fact we are aware that we all carry within us the 
immaterial presence of other human beings whom we can name and 
picture to ourselves, who are close to us and exist in us — even 
when separated by distance, and perhaps especially then—in a 
spiritual but nonetheless real fashion. 

The spirit does not stop at knowing; we also have it in us to love 
other people. That is, we can consent freely to what they are, we can 
wish and do them good, and that without limit. By its nature the 
intellect can entertain the presence of all beings, and the will can 
issue forth in good will toward all beings without exception. The 
spirit has a native capacity for the universal, and for the universe. 
We have the evidence of experience that we can love an ever grow- 
ing number of persons; deep within us is the power and urging to 
accept them all and give ourselves to all. 

Yet somehow we find ourselves unable to realize this capacity. 
Two roadblocks stand in-the way. 

The density of the body is the first. As a spirit man has the power 
to become all things. But since he is flesh he is held back from 
achieving this. This is evident, for each one of us actually comes to 
know only a limited and restricted number of men, those with whom 
we have been able to communicate through the senses. The body is 
a mediator between us and others, and that is its dignity; but it is 
also a drawback to universal mediation. 
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Add to that the effect of original sin in us: egoism. God had de- 
signed men to give and take among themselves, with brotherly char- 
ity, the goods which each was to employ for others and himself. Sin 
has shattered this beguiling harmony. 

Man has it in himself to strive toward this state of affairs, but 
left solely to the resources of his nature he can no longer give him- 
self entirely. And since that is what he is made for, he can no longer 
be entirely himself. Henceforth matter, which was simply to have 
limited man, now cripples him. Instead of just separating men, it 
divides and sets them at odds. 

The spirit’s original tendency is to move forth out of itself, to be 
joined to its neighbor and enter into fellowship with him in that One 
who preserves us all in being. Yet self-love, which is love’s contrary, 
turns us back toward self and would have us take all delight in our- 
selves alone. Egoism is a refusal of our human vocation, a frustra- 
tion of that profound aspiration which makes us what we are. 

This, then, is the perplexing situation in which we find ourselves 
caught: catholics by nature — that is, universal — we are, in fact, 
held tight by egoism as in a prison from which we cannot escape on 
our own. This is our painful plight. How can it be remedied? 

There is a solution. There has been one man who was “the per- 
fect Man,” catholic in essence like ourselves, yet who lived accord- 
ingly. Christ resolved within His own person that antinomy which 
we fail to reconcile; He supplies our insufficiencies. 

Precisely because we are carnal, the Son of God desired to save 
us by way of incarnation. He took on an individual, concrete nature. 
That is why He is not a sinner: He assumed a humanity that is not 
tainted like our own. That, too, is why we have not become God 
through the Word’s union with man, for He became a particular 
man, not all men. 

But how, then, was He capable of saving the entire human race 
in one determinate human nature? By performing in this manhood 
a catholic activity and accomplishing a universal work, redemption. 
With His manly intellect and will the Son of God — and here is the 
deep mystery of the knowledge and love of Christ, the unfathom- 
able abyss of His sacred heart — the Son of God could, in one single 
act, know and love all men together and each one singly. 
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It was for them He died to sin, whose likeness He bore ; for them 
He was raised from the dead. The fruit of His passion is the Spirit 
whom He sent to reconcile the entire family of man on the day of 
Pentecost. By being drawn to Christ and sharing in His work we 
counteract sin and find the way to reunite ourselves all together 
through Him to the heavenly Father in the unity of the Holy Spirit. 

Jesus is the Mediator between God and men, as well as between 
men themselves. In one person who represents, symbolizes, and in 
some mysterious fashion contains all beings, who is a sensible sign 
and sacrament of Being, each one of us can find fellowship with all 
persons and all things, and with Him through whom they exist, God 
Himself. We are reconciled to the entire universe through Christ’s 
mediation. He is, we might say, the universal man, the focus of all 
catholicism. It is by sharing in His life that we give fulness to our 
own, we avail ourselves of what we lack, we fulfil the insufficiencies 
of our fallen nature, we find healing for all our weaknesses, we 
awaken our “capacity” to be a neighbor. 

The Church is precisely this mutual sharing of all the redeemed 
in the life and work of Christ. She is salvation as we come into 
contact with it, she is the continuance in a multitude of members 
of the benefit of the incarnation and redemption, she is the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

She is therefore catholic in essence, just as was the work of Christ 
in which we have fellowship with the Father and with our brethren. 
She is visible, too, since we are corporal and the Son of God took 
on flesh; she endows us with the grace of Christ through the sacra- 
ments, especially the Eucharist, and through the hierarchy. 

She is spiritual because we are spiritual, and entertains full respect 
for human freedom. Salvation, of course, must have its origin in 
God, but it requires our personal consent to the work of Christ. 
It calls for our sharing in His death by mortification, and for our 
sharing in His resurrection by the spiritual life. 

The Church is divine and human just like Christ, and so she is 
incomprehensible, even startling, at times, too rich and complex for 
us to be able, in this life, to survey her in any single glance of the 
spirit. She surpasses every human society and resembles none other. 
Already, in a certain fashion, she is heavenly; she pre-existed, the 
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ancients tell us, in the Word of God, the only image of the Father; 
in these last days she has come to light in Christ and since the day 
of Pentecost the kingdom of God is at hand. 

But the Church has yet to be revealed in her fulness. Creation 
still groans, awaiting the revelation of the glory of the children of 
God. This is why every life in the Church is tempered by these three 
virtues which are but three aspects of the Christian attitude: faith, 
for the work of salvation is carried on in signs; hope, for the fruit 
of salvation has not yet been fully tasted; and love, for we are al- 
ready united with God and men. When faith and hope will have been 
done away with, charity will remain, charity which gives us now a 
foretaste of life everlasting. 

The Catholic Church is thus the goal of creation and redemption. 
She brings fulfilment to man and completeness to the world, and to 
all creatures she offers fellowship with one another and with God. 
She is the city of God, she is the temple of the Holy Spirit, she is 
our mother, she is the masterwork of the Trinity to who.a she is 
leading us. 


PRESENCE AND SUCCESSION 


In virtue of the fact that she both possesses and proffers God’s life, 
the Church shares in His eternity as well as His holiness. She is the 
abiding presence of God in the midst of the world. As the visible 
guarantee of this continuity we have the apostolic succession. “Et 
apostolicam ecclesiam,” we chant in the Creed at Mass, proclaiming 
that the Church is apostolic. 

What does this mean? Are we simply voicing a fact of the past, 
that the Church was founded with the apostles? 

The words convey more than that. We are confessing a reality of 
the present moment, just as when we proclaim the Church as one, 
holy, and catholic. Apostolicity bespeaks one aspect of her unity. 
We might say that apostolicity expresses her unity through time as 
does catholicity her unity through space. The apostles, says St. 
Paul, were the foundations upon which we have been built (Eph 
2:20), they support the entire edifice. They were appointed, the 
liturgy loves to sing, as principes, or princes, over all the earth. 

In other words, their presence was not limited to the chronologi- 
cal beginning of the Church; they did not serve simply as her histor- 
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ical starting point. They contained all that was to follow, they were 
the kernel, the nucleus of all future growth. From Christ they 
received the injunction to hand on the faith, the sacraments, and 
the divine authority. 

Laying hands upon their successors, they entrusted this threefold 
power to all the bishops in communion with him whom the greater 
litanies style the “apostolic lord,” the head of that Roman Church 
once called the principal Church, sanctified as she was by the pres- 
ence of three apostles, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John, that Church 
which is the Apostolic See, the seat of him who holds the primacy, 
St. Peter. It is from this apostolic hierarchy that the Catholic com- 
munity derives the whole of its religious life. 

Here again we can admire the excellent way in which our dogmas 
match the needs of human nature. For oral tradition performs 2 
distinct service for the cultural and religious patrimony of all civiliza- 
tions, especially that of the people of Israel. It serves, in fact, the 
same purpose in the life of the spirit that heredity does in the trans- 
mission of physical life. Unfortunately nature transmits sin along 
with life; there is need for this heredity to be offset and redeemed 
by a tradition yet more sublime, one entirely spiritual, and this is 
what happened. The Church hands down to the family of man those 
words and favors which the Word of God came to deliver to them. 

Various analogies convey to us the role and importance of tradi- 
tion in the Church. When the human body grows, there is uninter- 
rupted contact and constant communication among all its parts; 
between the internal organs which are always renewing themselves, 
and the extremities which, though at a distance, yet are bound to 
them by one same vital force. All the cells renew themselves, and 
the body in its entirety remains endowed with the same qualities, 
bears the same features, and retains the same dispositions for sick- 
ness or for health. 

So it is with the Church: there is continuity among the faithful 
who are handing down supernatural realities from one to another 
through time and space. Such cohesion is possible only through the 
presence of a living principle which is somehow the soul of the 
Mystical Body, the Holy Spirit. 

So it is that the Church, without change to her nature or constitu- 
tion, can grow, broaden, and develop. Her dogma advances. She can 
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adapt her ways of teaching the faith and sanctifying morals without 
the least bit modifying her dogmas and essential rites. Grow old she 
cannot, and that is why she need never be made youthful again; 
she remains ever young. She is never ancient, never new; she is, at all 
times, of the present generation. 

Tradition may also be likened to the human memory. This faculty 
serves both to preserve remembrances and to summon up the past. 
It has the power of making the past really and actively present. In 
like manner, the charism of apostolic tradition allows the Church to 
guard the deposit of faith intact and to call upon it at will, as if by 
reflex action, every time that heresy, which must always be a nov- 
elty, threatens to endanger the faithful. 

This re-living of the Church’s past, then, is wholly supernatural. 
Tradition, unlike human memory, is guaranteed against forgetful- 
ness and error by the abiding presence of God’s gift in the Church. 
“T am with you all days, even unto the consummation of the world,” 
said Christ to His apostles (Matt 28:20). And elsewhere, “But the 
Advocate, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in My name, 
He will teach you all things, and bring to your mind whatever I have 
said to you” (John 14:26). Thus tradition is no mere historical 
matter. Just as catholicity does not depend on statistical evidence 
of the spread of the Church through the world, so does tradition not 
essentially rely upon written documents as evidence of what it has 
said in the past. The teaching of the Church on some particular 
point may not yet be formulated yet still be part of the revealed 
deposit. The criterion of orthodoxy is not antiquity, but legitimate 
transmission, and the sure way to find out what is traditional in 
matters of faith is not to inquire from the past — that would be an 
historical procedure — but to rely in every age upon the current 
magisterium. 

Tradition need not be written down. First and foremost it is the 
word and grace of Christ continually living within the Church. But 
in the course of time it has been set down, in different circumstances 
and for differing needs, in written testimonies which the Church 
holds in high regard. 

Top-ranking among these, both in age and nobility, are the Gos- 
pels and the surviving writings of the apostles, as well as the books 
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of the Old Testament which prepared for the revelation of the New 
and was similarly directly inspired by God. 

Holy Scripture is the treasure of the Church. Thanks to the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, the Church stands watch to assure 
its exact, thorough preservation and its authentic interpretation. 
This is why she alone has kept the sacred books free from all altera- 
tion, all mutilation, and all wrongful interpretation. Ceaselessly she 
strives to have them more widely studied, as when the late pope, in 
his encyclical Divino Affiante Spiritu, not long ago reminded the 
faithful of their duty to follow the Church’s guidance in drawing 
the teaching of life from the Scriptures. 

Thus are tradition and Scripture bound up with one another, and 
in the apostolic Church there could have been no opposition between 
them. One quickens the other, and together they foster the same 
life and hand down the same truth. 

What a striking victory over time! What a sublime heredity in 
which the flesh plays no part and through which the Church exer- 
cises her motherhood! To her children whom she is ever begetting 
through water and the Holy Spirit, our holy mother the Church 
gives a common mentality, a truly catholic consciousness, a “uni- 
versal understanding”? which guarantees the apostolic tradition — 
she who is herself the heir of those eternal promises once made to 
the patriarchs. On feasts of the apostles the liturgy has us lift our 
voices to God in these words: 

After the fathers, sons have been given you. 
You have appointed them princes over all the earth. 

They treasure the memory of your name from generation to gen- 

eration. 
Because of them, the peoples proclaim you forever. 


COMMUNION AND DIVERSITY 
The unity of the Church is mysterious and transcendent, as is the 
unity of God to whom she unites us. If, then, we would set forth the 
essential character of the Church’s unity, we must first examine 
revelation to find what Christ has said. 

*“Universus Ecclesiae sensus”: cf. Council of Trent, Sess. XVII, c. 2. 

*Ps 44:17-18, according to the Vulgate; Matins of the common of the 


apostles, gradual of the feast of St. Andrew, as well as of several other 
apostles. 
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Jesus has taught us that it is a sharing in God’s unity. “That all 
may be one, even as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee,” He be- 
sought His Father (John 17:21). 

The unity of the Church arises out of the unity of God, towards 
which it also tends. “From all over,” writes St. Augustine in a bold 
oversimplification, “the Church is summoned within the Trinity.” 
Undique vocatur in Trinitate (In Psalm. LXXXVI, enarr. 4). 
There is but one God, yet He exists in three Persons; the unity of 
the Church mirrors this unity. 

We know that in God there is unity of nature and distinction of 
Persons. So, too, with the Church: there is a perfect combining of 
the essential unity of the members of the Mystical Body and the 
diversity of human persons. Several simple observations may help to 
understand better how such a paradox is possible. 

The world about us offers numerous examples of diversity in 
unity. Do we not find that the more perfect a being is, the more con- 
trary elements it contains? Biologists claim that the more differenti- 
ated an organism is, the more thoroughgoing is its unity and more 
complicated the inter-working of its parts. 

Crack a rock in two, for instance, and each part remains a rock, 
without any need of the other half in order to be itself, to be con- 
formed to its nature. If you cut an amoeba or some other primitive 
one-celled organism in two, each of the two segments will get along 
by itself. But as you climb step by step up the scale of living beings, 
you see the difference between the organs in each one become more 
accentuated, and the unity among them become closer. 

At the summit there is God, where absolute unity is identified 
with perfect distinction of Persons. 

Just what kind of unity does exist between the divine Persons? 
We know what persons are, for we are persons ourselves. We need 
but reflect upon our own personal make-up and project this to its 
highest dimensions, to have a comparison which can help us con- 
ceive what divine Persons would be like and how they might exist 
in the most absolute unity. 

A person is a spiritual being which is its own support, its own 
subject, who possesses itself. As the philosophers say, it subsists 
and is thus incommunicable. Each of us knows that he possesses 
a spiritual life that belongs to him alone and bears resemblance to 
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none other. This life comes to light through its need to know and 
to love. 

The more we develop our faculties of knowledge and love, our 
intellect and will, the more we acquire what is called personality. 
Far from being erased, our spiritual countenance stands out more 
boldly, its features become more vivid. The richer its activity, the 
more diversified the soul becomes, yet it is uniting itself to others 
all the while as it broadens its scope of knowledge and love. The 
more it burgeons forth and opens up, the more it tends toward 
unity, the more capable it becomes of communion. 

The act of knowledge and love presupposes that the one so acting 
is distinct from the one being known and loved, and that in some way 
they stand in opposition. Relationes sunt oppositorum, say the theo- 
logians: relations exist only between opposites. In God each of the 
three Persons knows and loves the other two, and this reciprocal 
exchange is the whole life of the Trinity. The Persons are nothing 
else than the relations that exist between them and which establish 
them in the most perfect unity and the most absolute diversity. The 
life of God is a reciprocal gift of each of the Persons to the other 
two; created charity is a sharing in this exchange of love and is the 
root of a reciprocal and total giving among men: “The charity of 
God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Spirit who has been 
given to us” (Rom 5:5). 

The unity of the Church resembles the unity of God which gave it 
birth. The Church is something complex; she is a community. She 
is made up of diverse persons, yet she engenders in them the same 
life of Christ, and communicates to them the same Spirit of the 
Father and the Son; hence her unity. 

We understand, then, how deep and how perfect is the unity of 
the Church and how far superior to all other forms of unity. It is an 
inner sort of unity, vastly superior to man-made unions. Union is 
only a result of unity, and does not cause it. Sometimes it is a sub- 
stitute for a unity that is lacking, but it can supply only the appear- 
ances. It is something on the outside, something artificial. It is 
always directed toward something external to the community and 
the persons who form it, some work to be done or some goal to be 
attained. It is the fruit of human effort, it springs from here below. 

Unity comes from above. It is a sharing in the divine nature, and 
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is the very thing that constitutes the community as such. It preserves 
beings in their diversity, which it respects. It is something within 
people, a bond of cohesion which holds them linked together by 
something very deep inside themselves, by this unique resemblance 
to God which they all possess though in different ways, and which 
are just so many facets of the full reflection. 

The Church is no mere human assemblage, nor the product of 
their wills, nor the fruit of their union; she is the very thing that 
unites them. Through her the one same Spirit of Love lives in us 
all, works in us all, and gives rise in each one of us to a life whose 
works are diverse yet whose principle is the same. 

We are saying a great deal when we state that the Church is one. 
Not only is she unique, not only can she never be divided, but she is 
what actually and positively brings us together, she is unifying; she 
is all that unites members in the Mystical Body, she is their very 
unity. 

How is this sublime unity among members of the Church 
achieved? What are the means that sustain this inner unity among 
men, who are spiritual and corporal beings? 

They form part of the mystery of Christ. Through His incarnation 
the Son of God became visible. Thus the Church, too, is visible, and 
certain external bonds between Christians manifest, express, and 
foster their deep-rooted unity. These bonds are usually grouped 
under three headings: unity of cult, corresponding to the power 
of orders given to the hierarchy; unity of faith, corresponding to 
the power of magisterium; and unity of government, corresponding 
to the power of jurisdiction. Each of these three areas displays an 
admirable conjunction of diversity and unity. 

Unity of cult is assured by the identity of the sacraments: the 
same sacraments contain and communicate the same life of Christ. 
This could be demonstrated for each of the sacraments, but it will be 
enough here simply to consider baptism, the gateway of the Christian 
life, and the Eucharist, the center of cult and, as it were, the heart 
of the Church. 

St. Paul says of baptism, “For in one Spirit we were all baptized 
into one body” (1 Cor 12:13). Sacramental contact with the same 
body of Christ has drawn Christians into the same Mystical Body. 
This is why the article of the Creed whereby we affirm our faith in 
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the unity of baptism, “Confiteor unum baptisma,” is an ecclesio- 
logical article —it is another way of proclaiming the unity of the 
Church. Through one same redemption we receive the same Spirit 
of the same Father within the same family. 

The Eucharist is the sacrament of unity par excellence. It is really 
a “holy Communion.” Paul tells us again, “And the bread that we 
break (because we are numerous and diverse), is it not the partak- 
ing of the body of the Lord?” (1 Cor 10:16). We receive the same 
Eucharist, we share the same divine life. Every Christian who goes 
to Communion unites himself to Christ and to all of Christ’s mem- 
bers. The kiss of peace given at Mass is one expression of this 
universal communion. 

And yet, despite so profound a unity, we remain many. “Because 
the bread is one, we though many, are one body, all of us who par- 
take of the one bread” (1 Cor 10:17). Unity, of course, is not the 
same as uniformity; while the essentials of cult are one, the forms 
it adopts are varied. The words spoken by Psalm 44 of the spouse 
of the Messiah-King have often been applied to the Church; she 
is “clothed in variety,” a variety which, like a garment, is exterior 
to the body of the Church yet is a sign of her richness and a source 
of beauty. 

Such variety is displayed in the most noble activity of the Church, 
the worship she renders her King. And what splendid diversity there 
is in the ritual of the Catholic Church! It is there between the Latin 
Church and the Oriental Churches; within the Latin Church, be- 
tween the Roman rite and the rites of the various sees and religious 
orders; and within each rite, between different devotions and schools 
of spirituality. Within each Christian community, what is more 
“one” than a liturgical choir, and what more diverse than the in- 
terior lives of its members? They share together what is most pre- 
cious, yet each follows his own path with its own particular nuances, 
as in a musical score where the notes must be different to produce 
the harmony. 

No less splendid is the unity of faith. To combat our habits of 
intellectual egoism which pull us apart, Christ has left us the truths 
of the faith, and established a magisterium to preserve them intact 
and preach them abroad. 

However, once they have given their allegiance to this common 
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truth and submitted to this common authority, what liberty of 
thought do not Catholics enjoy! Once having renounced “private 
judgment” to take on the “mentality of the Church,” Christians find 
within their faith strong nourishment for extremely diverse modes 
of thinking, all aimed at deepening their understanding of that faith. 
The truth which they share in common grows and is enriched by 
their divergences, and these dissensions never turn out to be 
divisions. 

Newman once remarked that if a man wanted to have a good 
grasp of what the Catholic faith held on some particular subject, he 
would do best to study in detail the great theological controversies 
that had been waged over it. There he could observe all that the 
theologians agreed upon in the very heat of their passionate debates, 
as, for instance, those of the sixteenth century over grace and 
liberty. The proof of real agreement among those men was their 
readiness to stand together in defense of the faith when it was 
threatened in their day by the spread of Protestantism. 

In the government of the Church, finally, we can observe the same 
synthesis of unity and variety. Human egoism and the discord it 
produces call for an authority. Christ provided this and rooted it 
in the sacraments themselves. 

The sacraments which confer a character give rise to the hier- 
archy, and the sacrament of orders confers a power which is exer- 
cised in various degrees, according to what we call jurisdiction. Thus 
the government of the Church is bound up with the Church’s 
essence. The bonds which iink the faithful and their leaders are not 
simply restrictive obligations imposed from above as in organiza- 
tions. For the Church is no organization, she is a living organism. 
The sacraments and ministers which supply her life also provide 
her with order among her members, grouped about one head who 
effectively represents her unity, who is the sacrament of unity: the 
pope for all the Church, and the bishop for the diocese. 

The diverse members have dissimilar ways of fostering unity and 
the life of the organism. Each one, according to his personal calling, 
performs a function which he alone can fulfil. One member cannot 
do everything; they are all important. No one should hanker after 
someone else’s task; after all, is the eye the foot, and so forth? 
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Therefore the same law operates for obedience as for faith: under 
one same discipline there is encouragement for personal initiative, 
provided only that a man does not insist on his own will in every- 
thing. Only one path is open: there is no salvation outside sub- 
mission to the Church. Yet how free men are to walk this path in 
their own stride! 

The Lord is one, the faith is one, baptism is one, the Church is 
one. She is one Body quickened by the same Spirit, and her mem- 
bers are called in the hope of one vocation. 


RECIPROCITY 


The Church is one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. Through her each 
one of us is also one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. The Spirit of 
the Lord is at work within the Church and each member. He 
operates as a principle of both cohesion and expansion. There is 
within the Church something like a double movement, with Christ 
as the center and the visible hierarchy as its extension. One move- 
ment proceeds from the center, seeking to penetrate and absorb 
all things; the other moves in toward the center, to bring all things 
to Christ. 

Unity and universality are thus inseparable, as two manifestations 
of the same vitality. 

The Church is one Body quickened by the same interior life, 
fostered by the same sacraments. There is a vital interchange be- 
tween her members. This is the Church’s belief in the communion 
of the saints, and one would hesitate to express so astonishing a 
dogma had not the magisterium and the Doctors of the Church 
come out and formulated it so forthrightly. 

“Everything granted to the Church is held in common, and the 
fruits of all the sacraments accrue to all the faithful, . . . the sacra- 
ments received by one benefit all. . . . All the gifts of God are 
shared in common,” so explains the Roman Catechism published 
at the wishes of the Council of Trent (Pars I, cap. 10). St. Thomas 
had already observed that “All good done by the saints is shared 
among all who abide in charity; whoever lives in charity has a part 
in all the good that is done throughout the entire world” (In Symb. 
Apost., 13). 
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Every Christian, then, shares in the Church’s life. In the human 
body one cell cannot keep the whole complex alive, yet it does have 
its own job to do. It is the same with the Church’s life, for the entire 
Church belongs to us and we to her. 

There is a sort of multiplication of merits: each one of us has 
the entire treasury of the Church at his disposal, yet our own 
spiritual life is needed for the souls of our brethren. There is a 
reciprocal claim by the life of the Church on each of our acts, and 
by each of our acts on the life of the Church. Could anyone imagine 
a more perfect conquest over egosim? 

This is a mysterious doctrine, for our imaginations balk at seeing 
the life of the whole Church partaken of by each of us. Faith alone 
enables us to believe it; our own interior experience tells us ex- 
clusively about our personal life. Furthermore, we know that our 
virtues and our faults belong to us alone; our brethren are not 
responsible for what we —for good or for evil — have willed. 

Here is a mystery and a paradox. How the two contraries mesh 
together we cannot observe, yet we doubt not that it is possible with 
God. We acknowledge, on the one hand, that merit cannot be 
gainsaid; and on the other, that its particular, efficacious attribution 
to specific persons depends on the free choice of God who distributes 
His gifts as He wills, and on the free consent of men, who can 
accept or refuse God’s gifts. 

This is not the place for elaborate theological distinctions. What 
is capital is that we stress the fruitful principle of this sharing of 
gifts among sanctified persons: charity which, in the phrase of St. 
Paul later taken up by the Roman Catechism, “seeketh not her 
own” (loc. cit.). 

The Christian life consists in a marvelous interchange. Each one 
receives from others in the measure of his giving to them. In the 
building up of the Church each stone is held in place only by the 
others, each cemented to the other. Every one of us is beholden to 
the Christian community for his whole religious life: grace, truth, 
and the sacraments are continually being handed on to us by those 

* Suffice it to recall that, according to St. Thomas (I-II, q. 114, a. 5-10), 
we can acquire merit for others not by title of strict justice, but of con- 


gruity, and that the object of this merit is not salvation itself, but rather 
the increase of grace. 
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who hold them in trust for us, so that we may hand them on to 
others. 

Every Christian is thus in charge of souls, and carries on his 
shoulders the burden of the entire Church. This responsibility 
should not discourage him, for his brethren stand by him. 

We must grow in the consciousness of the duty we all have to 
become more and more part of the Church, to acquire day by day 
this mentality of the Church. That is what it means to “belong to 
the Church,” that is what it means to “be catholic.” 

Jean Leclerq, O.S.B. 


THE BISHOP AND HIS CHURCH 


UR time 
is characterized by the rediscovery of the more vital values in all 
areas of human life, especially in Christendom. Among them is the 
role of the bishop in the Church. This is not merely a technical 
problem which concerns only canonists and theologians, but the 
whole Christian people is involved, since, as St. Cyprian pointed 
out, “the Church is in the bishop.” This explains why the place of 
the bishop in the Church will very likely be one of the most important 
points to be discussed by the forthcoming Council. And the bishop’s 
church, the cathedral, has to be seen as the material expression of 
the role of him who presides over this church. 


THE PEOPLE OF GOD 


One of the most essential features of the Church is that it is estab- 
lished by God not as an institution through which individuals may 
get in touch with God and reach their individual goal, but as a com- 
munity. The church is the “ekklesia” (“ek-kaleo,” call forth to- 
gether). It is the gathering of those who are “marked” with the 
sign of the Son (Apoc 7) in order to listen to His message, to wor- 
ship the Father with true adoration (John 4:23-24), and to bear 
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witness to His love while they sojourn far from home awaiting the 
Lord’s return (Phil 3:20). 

The Lord Himself is in the midst of this gathering, as He has 
promised (Matt 18:19-20): He is the center around whom the 
Father calls us together. In Him are fulfilled all the ancient promises 
of messianic bounty: “How can He fail to grant us also all things 
with His Son” (Rom 8:32). And every man who wishes to share 
in this bounty must belong to the Church, in order to partake of all 
that the Lord has given us in His Holy Spirit, in anticipation of the 
total fulfilment of the kingdom when the ages have run their course. 

The primitive Church called this heritage of her divine Founder 
“traditio Domini,” the living transmittance of the Lord. It comprises 
Christ’s message and life, His teaching and vital organs of activity, 
the sacraments, and the whole organization of the Church, as an 
uninterrupted continuation of His incarnation. The Lord has en- 
trusted it to the whole community of His people, who share as a 
whole in His priestly and prophetical function, because they are as a 
whole called to true worship and witness. 

Hence we understand why the first baptismal homily, the First 
Epistle of Peter, presents the Church under precisely this aspect, 
and why the early Fathers recognized only a twofold basic form of 
Christian priesthood: the priesthood of Christ and the sharing in 
this priesthood by the whole Christian people. In this view the minis- 
terial priesthood was regarded primarily as a link between the two, 
but a necessary instrumental link without which the latter could not 
even exist. 


THE LOCAL CHURCH 


But this people of God, successor of the chosen people of old, does 
not exist somewhere in the clouds: it is a living Body, here and now. 
It realizes the message and life of Christ in a concrete situation, for 
the basic principle of incarnation requires that Christ “take shape” 
in (and hence sanctify) all the human values of the concrete life. 
So, for example, the competentes, or baptismal candidates for 
the people of God, are accepted by the local community which pre- 
pares them and goes bail for their future Christian practice. Within 
this community stands the baptismal font, the womb of new children. 
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In due time the sacrament of confirmation enables them to carry out 
their mission of worship and witness in this same community. 

Nor is the Eucharist merely a special ticket by which one can 
enjoy a téte-a-téte with Jesus. It is the celebration of the “circum- 
stantes,” the local community gathered around a given altar: there 
the Lord calls His people together in order to form and to feed them 
and to anticipate His final return; there they assemble from their 
homes and their work ; there they bring both their troubles and their 
hopes. And thus they build up that worshiping community which 
the Lord has willed His people to be. 

Around this local center the whole Christian life revolves. Here 
two adult Christians pledge themselves to realize in their own union 
a spark of Christ’s love for His Church, and to pass this love on to 
their children, members of this same local community. On the basis 
of that love this same community develops as the living witness of 
the Lord who died for sinners. Here its members will be buried, 
awaiting the dawn of the everlasting day when Christ, the “Sun of 
justice,” will rise never to set. 

In short, it is through the local Church that salvation is made 
accessible, that the incarnation is continued in the forms of con- 
crete human life and that Christ’s work is realized. Hence we under- 
stand why sacred Scripture and the Fathers put the local Church first 
in the sequence of the realization of God’s plan of salvation. 


THE HEAD OF THE CHURCH 


But the main reason why the people of God is first of all the local 
Church community is because of its head, the “priest.” No Chris- 
tian community can exist without its “leader,” appointed and 
authenticated by the Lord Himself. For he is the one who incor- 
porates the “competentes” by baptism, who makes them Christian 
adults by confirmation. It is he who presides over the eucharistic 
celebration, the table of the Word and of the holy Meal. It is he who 
forgives their sins. In short, it is he who prepares them for life on 
earth and in heaven. 

But who is this “priest” who presides over the local Church? This 
can only be the bishop, the successor of the twelve patriarchs of the 
new people of God to whom the Lord has entrusted the “traditio 
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Domini.” The handing down of this “transmittance of the Lord” to 
these successors is symbolically but effectively expressed by the 
imposition of hands, which links them across time and space with 
the apostles and among themselves. 

Through these successors of the apostles the local Church con- 
tains all the salvific values and charismata the Lord has promised 
to His people: “As the Father has sent Me, so I am sending you” 
(John 20:21); for salvation is not a quantitative but a qualitative 
reality. And these salvific values are present in the double sacra- 
mental token: the one bishop, and the one eucharistic celebration. 
This point has to be explained in some detail. 

As Msgr. L. Cerfaux has proved,! it is only by reflection upon 
the local Church that St. Paul, St. John and the Fathers developed 
the concept of the Church universal: first they saw the heavenly 
Church as the ideal projection of the local Church in eschatological 
dimensions, and only then did they see the universal Church upon 
earth as a prefigurative projection of this heavenly Church upon 
earth. 

In fact, these local Churches do not stand alone, as separate 
phenomena. Since the bishops belong to one “ordo episcoporum” 
because of their successorship to the apostles and because of the 
one Church in heaven, all these local Churches together constitute 
one universal Church on earth. The successor of the prince of the 
apostles is its true head, precisely because he is the leader of the 
“ordo episcoporum.” And he is such, not because every earthly 
society needs a “boss,” as has often been said, for the Church is 
above all a supernatural community not per se subject to merely 
earthly laws, but because the sacramental structure of the earthly 
Church demands a visible and effective token of the universal unity 
of all in Christ, who is the only real head of the Church. 

Though belonging to the essence of God’s plan of salvation, this 
universal unity is correlative to the primal unity of the local 
Church around the bishop. Hence when we speak here of “local 
Church,” we mean above all the diocese (in terms we will explain 
further on), according to St. Cyprian’s beautiful definition: “A 
people who are one with their bishop and a flock which clings to 


* Msgr. L. Cerfaux, The Church in the Theology of St. Paul (New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1959), pp. 187ff. 
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its shepherd.” ? Or, according to a modern but no less beautiful 
description: “A diocese is a Christian community or a group of 
Christian communities, gathered as a family around one of the 
brothers, the bishop, who is, by apostolic succession, the visible 
representative of the invisible oldest Brother, Jesus Christ.” * 


THE BISHOP 


No sacred author has described the role of the bishop in a more 
sublime manner than did St. Ignatius of Antioch (d. 110). In al- 
most all his letters he comes back to this central point of God’s 
plan, in the same terms we have explained above. 

Beyond the person of the bishop he sees the figure of Christ, the 
high priest and leader of the Church. “Around the bishop all is in 
common: the same prayer, the same supplication, the same spirit 
and hope in charity and in irreproachable joy: all that is Jesus 
Christ, to whom nothing is preferable” (Magn. 7; Philad. 4). In 
order to express the thought that “nothing is good unless it is in 
community” (Magn. 7), he compares the unity of the faithful 
with their bishop to that of the strings with the lute. All together, 
bishop with faithful, sing the song of Christ under the impulse of 
the Holy Spirit (Eph. 4). 

Other Church Fathers stress other aspects. They point out for 
example that the bishop does not have a message or power of his 
own, but that he is only the transmitter and guardian of the 
“traditio Domini.” He is a living sign which does not make or 
invent salvation, but which shows the way to Christ and acts as 
“dispenser of the mysteries of God.” They also recall that his post 
is one not so much of honor as of service. And that in a com- 
munity where the greatest has to be the servant of all (Matt 20:26 
and 23:11) and where poverty of spirit and spiritual childhood 
are the main requirements (Matt 5:3 and 23:11—12), all boasting 
smacks of robbery, as if he would claim what does not belong 
to him. As St. Irenaeus points out: “What the bishop has received 
from the Church is like a precious deposit kept in a good vessel: 


*“Plebs adunata sacerdoti (i.e., episcopo) et pastori suo grex adhaer- 


ens” (Epist. 66, VIII, 2). 
*J. Colson, “Qu’est-ce qu’un diocése?” in Nouv. Rev. Théol., 1953, p. 
3. 
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but the Spirit continuously rejuvenates this deposit and communi- 
cates its youth to the vessel” (Adv. Haer, III, 24, 1). 

Here we touch the heart of the subject. As has been said above 
(and the Fathers often come back to this), Christ has entrusted 
all the messianic treasures to the Church, not once and for all, but 
as a dynamic, continuous salvation. This implies that Christ con- 
tinuously “incarnates” Himself, so to speak, in the Church as a 
whole through worship (sacraments) and witness; it is the Church 
as a whole which receives and lives the “traditio Domini,” includ- 
ing the priesthood. But this “transmittance of the Lord” needs a 
“mouthpiece” and an instrument if it is to be activated and ex- 
pressed, to be kept and developed authentically; and such is 
precisely the role of the bishop. He is the instrument of both Christ 
and the Church, referring beyond himself to both and in the service 
of both, he himself, so to say, disappearing in this double basis 
of his existence. 

He is the one through whom Christ continues His incarnation 
and becomes Greek with the Greeks, Jew with the Jews. In him 
Christ is present among His people as highpriest, prophet and 
ruler. He is also the one through whom this people become aware 
of their richness in Christ, of the deposit of faith and holiness 
Christ has placed in them as a seed; he is the living “sacrament of 
their faith” and the leader of their worship. Hence the Fathers, 
when they stress the greatness of the bishop in this twofold rela- 
tionship, also stress the fact that all this greatness does not come 
“ex sese,” but rather from the two mentioned sources: the episco- 
pate is tremendously great, but only in as far as it is the expression 
of Christ and of the priestly and royal people of God. Hence one 
might say that in the bishop the whole Church is present, the Head 
and the members. 

From these statements result important conclusions. 


IN CHRIST AND IN HIS PEOPLE 


First, on the psychological level. Faith is not an abstraction but a 
concrete reality which has to be lived in the contingencies of a 
given human situation. Incarnation means precisely transposition 
of divine reality into the practical circumstances of human life. 
That means, for our topic, personal contact. An ordinary sacra- 
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ment or sacramental can be “handled.” Analogously, the person 
who is “the sacrament of our faith” is to be encountered as we 
would like to encounter Christ, on the level of personal exchange: 
“T know My sheep and they know Me; I call them and they follow 
Me and will find abundant pastures” (John 10:9, 14). 

Accordingly, the episcopal appointment and consecration is the 
basis and source of a transformation of the whole personality into 
Christ. The bishop becomes “another Christ” in the specific evan- 
gelical attitude of poverty of spirit and ministry, so that there is a 
real continuity between the distributor of grace and this grace 
itself. A predominantly “administrative” attitude regarding others 
as “subjects” to be ruled, is positively in opposition to this episco- 
pal spirit, which has always been the honor of the Church. 

Hence the diocese should be a real family gathered around its 
“father-bishop,” the origin of all supernatural life in this local 
Church. A family in which all know and love one another with 
sincere and humble charity is the sign of true Christendom. In 
such a family open and friendly exchange should prevail rather 
than impersonal administration. Here everyone, the layman, ac- 
cording to his proper role, as well as the cleric, is responsible for 
the common heritage of the faith, in worship and in witness. They 
are a “people en route” to the day of the Lord’s return, under 
the headship and inspiration of the one “whom the Holy Ghost 
has appointed to rule the Church of God” (Acts 20:28). 

This consideration applies first of all to the clergy. It should be 
stressed that the clergy, regular as well as diocesan, and in the 
same degree,* all together share in the unique priesthood of the 
bishop; they have only a “collegial priesthood” with the bishop, 
who has a single and perfect priesthood. This sacramental reality 
should be translated into a cordial collaboration on all the levels 
of the concrete set-up of the diocese, so that in this perfect unity 
the faithful may see the realization of the mystery of the Church 
itself and of the ideal that Christ envisioned when He prayed His 
high-priestly prayer of John 17, or when the Holy Spirit described 
the ideal Church as being “of one heart and one soul” (Acts 
4:32). 

“See e.g. the famous Allocution Annus Sacer of Pius XII (A.A.S. 1951, 
pp. 28ff.). 
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This also applies to the lay people. “You are the Church” — 
how many times Pope Pius XII repeated this to the lay people! 
And they are beginning more and more to feel how much they are 
concerned when we speak of Church and bishop. The only means 
to revitalize Christendom and make us aware of our tremendous 
responsibility towards the 420 million non-Catholic Christians and 
towards the two billion non-Christians is to involve the immense 
reserves of lay-Catholic generosity in the work of the Church: it is 
their right and their obligation. We know that the primitive Church 
was so healthy and dynamic because it was a Church of the lay- 
men, under the headship of their bishop, to be sure, but a Church 
not yet clericalized or professionalized.* We know also that the 
main reason for the astonishing progress of Islam is the fact that 
every Moslem feels responsible for the spread of his religion. If the 
layman regarded his bishop as a father whom he could call upon 
at any moment, and if he knew that the bishop relied on his lay 
Catholics because the salvation of mankind is their concern, the 
whole picture would change fundamentally. 


THE CATHEDRAL 


We know, however, that many dioceses are simply not able to 
realize this ideal at present. They include too many people or 
they cover too large a territory. But there is at least one place 
where this can be done: the cathedral, the bishop’s own church. 
It is the visible token of the role of the bishop himself in the 
Church of God, the place where all the values explained in the 
above paragraphs can to some degree be realized. It is mainly 
through the cathedral that the Church is above all a local Church, 
i.e., that the work of Christ becomes accessible and incarnated in 
the concrete situations of human life. 

Here the Lord is present in the double sign of the high priest 
and his eucharistic celebration. Hence the community Mass, cele- 
brated by the bishop as the shepherd of his flock, is the greatest 
event of the whole diocesan life. The cathedral is pre-eminently 
the place where the “circumstantes” surround the altar as the 
priestly tribe around their high priest. 

5Cf. e.g. the impressive booklet of H.-P de Lagneau, Apostolat des 
premiers chrétiens (Paris, 1957). 
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Here, during this celebration, the bishop “in medio ecclesiae 
aperuit os eius” (in the midst of the Church he opens his mouth 
in speech); he feeds his people with bread of the Word and with 
the eucharistic Bread. Here he incorporates new members into the 
holy people of God by baptism and confirmation. This is espe- 
cially true during the Easter Night, when these people are really 
what they ought to be always: a paschal people, living their pass- 
over from death to resurrection. The main message of every 
bishop of all ages is the Easter celebration itself. 

Here he communicates of his power to his collaborators 
“secundi ordinis,” his collaborators of second rank, his priests, in 
order to extend his high-priestly work to places where he cannot 
always be present himself. He is the visible sign of Christ’s saving 
love for His Bride the Church, that tremendous mystery that is 
sacramentalized in marriage. Here also is the first place where 
Christians recover from sin, since he is the source of jurisdiction. 

In short, here, in his cathedral, the bishop shows his real role 
in the Church. Here he is the first pastor of the great parish 
which is his diocese. Here he is shepherd of the flock “whose 
names he knows” (John 10:15) and whose sorrows he bears in 
his heart; the father who gives life and food to his children; and, 
above all, the leader of a worshiping community that is the 
Church. All the other churches of his diocese are but extensions of 
this mother-church, just as all the other priests are extensions and 
collaborators of his high-priesthood. In him the Lord becomes 
present among His people, especially through the common 
worship. 

This church should be venerated therefore, by clergy and faith- 
ful alike, as the fertile womb of all life in the great parish which 
is the diocese. In our catechesis a great respect for the cathedral 
should be taught; in the schools or at least in the rectories a good 
picture of the cathedral should be found. And all occasions should 
be used in order to point out the unique role of the cathedral in 
the diocese. Thus, for instance, as many priests as possible should 
be present at the consecration of the holy oils on Maundy Thurs- 
day, and these oils might well be received solemnly by the parishes 
with a para-liturgical celebration in which the role of the bishop 
is stressed. Let us hope that the forthcoming Council will also 
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restore concelebration as a visible sign of the unity of priests in 
their bishop. 

But it will be very hard to teach this veneration for the bishop’s 
church if the cathedral itself does not fully express its unique role. 
Hence the architecture should express the different functions men- 
tioned above. 

The bishop’s throne should be prominent in the apse, for its 
occupant is the president of the whole congregation. From it he 
presides over the eucharistic celebration and addresses to his 
people the Word of God. 

This congregation gathers before the central point which is the 
altar. Hence the altar should stand, ideally, between the bishop’s 
throne and the people, open and visible, but sheltered and 
highlighted by a baldachin. And a clear distinction should be 
made between the holy space of the sanctuary and the nave. The 
baptistry too should stand out as the initial source and sacred 
womb of Christian life in the diocese. 

In short the cathedral should be the visible expression of the 
role of the bishop in his own diocese and in the Church universal, 
in accordance with the whole sacramental system of grace, which 
teaches and communicates the supernatural realities by visible 
signs. Thus the cathedral would be the holy sign of that funda- 
mental reality, the bishop’s role in the divine plan for man’s 
salvation. 

Boniface Luykx, O. Praem. 


THE CHURCH: 
HOUSE OF GOD’S PEOPLE 


E are witnessing 
in our day the search for a new style of church architecture. Change 
was inevitable. The modern revolution in construction techniques 
and in the use of materials has rendered the older styles obsolete. 
Our great concern during this period of transition, as the new style 
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is elaborated, should be that it express as perfectly as possible the 
living tradition of the Church. We can expect this only to the extent 
that we possess, and effectively promote, a correct understanding 
of the basic theological significance of the Christian church building. 

Fortunately the contemporary theological climate, with the veri- 
table passion of the theologians for ressourcement, for a “return to 
the sources,” is extremely favorable for the necessary study and 
reflection. For it is precisely by a return to the sources of our doc- 
trine, and especially to our primary source, the revealed Word of 
God in sacred Scripture, that we can best gain a clear idea of the 
true nature of our churches, of their essential structure and their 
spiritual meaning. 

The fundamental teaching of the New Testament on the nature 
of the church building takes the form of a solemn affirmation of 
what a church cannot be. In the Areopagus, in Athens, St. Paul 
proclaimed: “The God who made the world and all that is in it, 
since He is Lord of heaven and earth, does not dwell in temples 
built by hands” (Acts 17:24). He was speaking in the shadow of 
the Acropolis, and his words can be taken as a condemnation of its 
pagan temples, which his Jewish background alone would have 
made him abhor. However, it must be noted that the same assertion, 
with the same expression “built with hands,” is to be found in the 
discourse of St. Stephen (Acts 7:48). There the reference is to the 
temple of Jerusalem, with the clear implication that its role in true 
worship is terminated. 

We are confronted here with what was evidently a standard 
theme of the primitive Christian kerygma. In the Gospel of St. John 
the word of Christ, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up again” (2:19), is followed with the comment: “He was 
speaking of the temple of His body” (2:21). The physical temple of 
Jerusalem, in the light of Christian revelation, is understood as be- 
longing to a provisional economy, as something sanctioned, some- 
what reluctantly (cf. 2 Kings 7), as a phase in the progressive 
revelation and accomplishment of the mystery of “God’s dwelling 
with men” (Apoc 21:3). It is a figure of Christ; in whom “the 
fulness of the divinity dwells bodily” (Col 2:9). 

The humanity of Christ is, in the truest sense, the temple of God. 
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But what applies to Christ applies also to the people of the New 
Covenant which He founded in His blood, to the new race of those 
who have been baptized into His death and quickened by His Spirit. 
For His body, which was delivered for us as a spiritual sacrifice, is 
also delivered to us: in the Eucharist it is the principle of our 
organic union with Him in the life of grace in virtue of which, to use 
St. Paul’s expression, we form His Body. As living stones we are 
built upon Christ, as a living cornerstone, “into a spiritual house” 
in order to “offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God” (1 Pet 2:5). 
We are, as St. Paul wrote without reservation to the Corinthians, 
“the temple of the living God” (2 Cor 6:16; cf. also 1 Cor 3:16 and 
Eph 2:20-22). 

As a figure of Christ and of His Body the temple is wonderfully 
expressive of New Testament reality. However, it was another Old 
Testament figure, the Qahal Yahweh, which would provide the 
New Covenant people with their name. 

In the Old Testament the term Qahal, which is translated with 
ecclesia in the Septuagint, is used for solemn assemblies of the 
people convoked on special occasions, such as for the consecration 
of the temple (2 Chron 6) or for the reading of the Law (Neh 8). 
But it refers above all to the community of God’s people brought 
out of Egypt and assembled in the desert of Sinai for the ratification 
of the covenant. The messianic hopes of Israel were focused on a 
miraculous restoration of this “desert assembly,” the Qahal Yahweh 
par excellence. It was therefore inevitable that the first Christians, 
the new Israel, would claim the term Qahal (together with the 
reality) as theirs by inheritance. 

It would seem that the first Christian community of Jerusalem 
began calling itself the Qahal Yahweh (Church of God) at a time 
when it was still the only Christian community and as such the 
messianic community in the fullest sense (cf. Acts 5:11; 8:1). With 
the spread of Christianity the term was applied (usually in the 
plural, when collectively) to the Christian communities of Palestine 
(cf. 1 Thess 2:14) and then, by St. Paul, to the communities of the 
The theme of the temple in revelation has been studied thoroughly and 


with admirable insight by Yves Congar, Le Mystére du Temple, Lectio Divina 
22 (Paris, 1958). 
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Christian diaspora (cf. 1 Cor 1:2; 2 Cor 1:1; Gal 1:2). Later, in 
his captivity epistles, St. Paul employed the term (again in the 
singular) in what we consider its primary sense, to designate the en- 
tire Christian people, the universal Church, dispersed in this world, 
but conceived as already existing mystically in heaven as the spouse 
of Christ (cf. Eph 5:23-32).? 

In its evolution as a Christian term ecclesia (as the Septuagint 
rendering of Qahal) was influenced by its Hellenistic use as the 
technical term for the assembly of the demos, and this was un- 
doubtedly providential. It facilitated the use of the word in the 
plural (Qahal was always and by nature singular), thus inviting 
attention to the relationship of churches to the Church, to the fact 
that the local congregation is a microcosm of the entire Christian 
people, the image and the promise of its final gathering in heaven. 
It also favored the use of the term with reference to the liturgical 
assembly as such (cf. 1 Cor 12-14). The Old Testament Qahal, as 
we have noted, was an exceptional assembly, convoked only on 
special occasions ; on the other hand, the ecclesia (assembly) of the 
demos, like the Christian liturgical assembly, met with periodic 
regularity. 

The early Christians must have found it quite natural to use the 
term ecclesia to designate both the Church and its liturgical assem- 
bly, for there is abundant evidence in the New Testament and in 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers that they understood it as the 
very meaning of the Church to assemble and to be assembled.* 

The Church assembles for the liturgy, to worship, and it is con- 
sequently in worship that it gives the most authentic expression to 

* We follow here the conclusions of L. Cerfaux, The Church in the Theology 
of St. Paul (New York, 1959), pp. 95-117, 187-198. 

* References to the requirement of assembling, in primitive Christian liter- 
ature, are countless. Great importance was attached to the gathering of the 
entire community in one place; the expression epi to auto (translated in Latin 
as in unum or pariter) seems to have been something of a technical expression 
for Christian together-ness (cf. Acts 1:15; 1 Cor 11:20; 14:23; St. Ignatius, 
Eph. 5; Mag. 7; St. Justin, 1 Apol. 67). Assembling is clearly regarded as com- 
manded by Christ in the East Syrian anamnesis of the Anaphora of the 
Apostles: “We Thy servants, assembled in Thy Name, stand before Thee, 
commemorating . . . ,” an obvious reference to Matt 18:19—20, a text which 


in patristic literature is often interpreted as formulating a necessary condition 
for efficacious prayer. 
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its true being. The Church at worship creates its place of worship, 
and to that place it gives its own name.* 

It is not surprising that the early Christians, in seeking a suitable 
architectural form for their place of worship, finally turned, not to 
the pagan temples, but to a civic structure, the basilica. The basilica, 
which consisted essentially of a large, rectangular hall, flanked with 
colonnaded aisles, could accommodate a large congregation. It had 
the added advantage of being very simple in design and thus per- 
mitted a free utilization of its space. This was an important con- 
sideration, for the Christian assembly at worship has its own shape. 

Christian worship has many aspects, assumes many forms, but it 
consists essentially, like Old Testament worship, in the proclama- 
tion of the Word of God, together with the response of His people. 
The great difference between Old Testament worship and Christian 
worship is that in Christian worship this very proclamation acquires 
a new and vital dimension in the sacraments and particularly in the 
Eucharist. 

In order to understand the structure of the Eucharist as a procla- 
mation of the Word we must take particular note, in the scriptural 
accounts of its institution, of the phrase, “Do this in remembrance 
of Me,” and of the terms “blessing” and “giving thanks,” which are 
treated as synonyms and serve to translate the one Hebrew term 
barakh. Christ instituted the Eucharist in the setting of a Jewish 
ritual meal and within the structure of a traditional Jewish form of 
prayer known as the “benediction” or “blessing.” We can follow the 
development of this type of prayer from far back in Old Testament 
times. In its developed form, for congregational use, it consists of: 
an invitation to praise and thank God; the motive for this praise in 

“The primitive Christians met for worship “in their homes” (Acts 2:46), 
in the homes, that is, of certain members of the local congregation (cf. Acts 
12:12; 1 Cor 16:19; Rom 16:3—5; Col 4:15; Philemon 2). Later houses (or 
apartments) were remodeled or built for the exclusive use of the congrega- 
tion: the domus ecclesiae. The use of domestic architecture favored the use of 
expressions like “house of God,” belonging to Him, that is, or “house of the 
Lord” (dominicum, kyriakon—the English word “church,” be it noted, 
actually derives from kyriakon, though it has acquired the same connotation 
as ecclesia). It is only in the fourth century, when domestic architecture was 
generally abandoned in favor of the basilica, that we find evidence for 
the general use of ecclesia (in Greek and Latin) as a name for the church 


building. By the end of the century it seems to have become, in Latin at 
least, the commonly accepted generic term. 
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the form of a recital of the wonderful works of God in salvation 
history; the plea that God remember His past work for the salva- 
tion of His people and bring it to fulfilment ; and renewed praise, in 
the form of a doxology. 

When Christ said, “Do this in remembrance of Me,” He intended 
that our recital of the wonderful works of God should include and 
culminate in the commemoration of His work for our redemption, 
which represents the climax and the fulfilment of salvation history. 
This we do in our celebration of the Eucharist. In the words of St. 
Paul, we “proclaim the death of the Lord until He comes” (1 Cor 
11:26). Here we have the ultimate proclamation of the Word, for 
Christ, the eternal Word, is present among us as Deed, continuing 
the offering of Himself He made on Calvary. Associating ourselves 
with His holy Sacrifice, we pray for the fulfilment of redemption, for 
the final gathering of the Church. This final gathering of the Church 
in heaven, which will be accomplished with the second coming of 
Christ, is both promised and prepared in Communion, the eucha- 
ristic banquet.® 

The Eucharist is therefore the encounter of the Church with 
Christ. As Christian worship par excellence, as the pre-eminent form 
of the Church’s self-expression, it determines the basic shape of the 
Christian assembly at worship. At the center we have the altar, with 
the bread and wine which are the efficacious sign of the presence of 
Christ, and which is consequently a symbol of Christ Himself, the 
cornerstone. Facing Christ, whose coming is expected, we find the 
assembly. But the assembly is not amorphous; it is the Body of 
Christ. As St. Ignatius of Antioch wrote: “The bishop is a type of 
the Father, and the presbyters (are) the council of God and the 
college of the apostles; without these the name of ‘Church’ is not 
given” (Trall. 3). The bishop (or the priest who takes his place), 
together with his ministers, forms part of the assembly. But he 
presides, recites the eucharistic prayer in the name of Christ and 
as His representative. His place, therefore, with his ministers, is 
facing the assembly. 


° The relationship of the Christian anaphora to the Jewish “benediction” 
has perhaps been best treated by J.-P. Audet, “Esquisse historique du genre 
littéraire de la ‘bénediction’ juive et de I’ ‘eucharistie’ chrétienne,” Revue 
Biblique, 65 (1958), pp. 371-399. His conclusions are substantially repro- 
duced in his edition of the Didache (Paris, 1958), in his discussion of the 
eucharistic prayers of that document. 
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It is basically to accommodate this assembly, with this shape, 
that churches are built. There are, of course, other types of liturgical 
celebration, and their distinctive requirements (and those of private 
devotion as well) must be kept in mind in the planning of a church. 
But it is in their relationship to the Eucharist, the center of the 
Church’s life and worship, that all other types of liturgical celebra- 
tion are seen in their true physiognomy. So much is this true that it 
can be stated, almost as a general principle, that a church will be 
functional to the extent that it is so conceived as to facilitate a 
proper celebration of the Eucharist, and only to that extent. 

To assume, however that church architecture has only functional 
requirements would be to neglect a fundamental law of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. We have seen that the spiritual reality of the 
Church was announced and prepared with Old Testament figures. 
We have noted that the visible gathering of the local congregation 
is the symbol and the promise of the final assembly of Christians in 
heaven. We have recalled that Christ signifies His presence and 
activity among us with the visible signs of bread and wine. This 
regime of signs, which we call the sacramental principle, extends to 
everything connected with Christian worship. It is not enough for 
things to fulfil their function; they must also express the spiritual 
meaning behind the function they fulfil. A purely functional church 
would be contrary to nature, for the church building (with its fur- 
nishings) is not just a thing, but a sign. 

As a sign, or sacramental, to use the appropriate technical term, 
the church must give expression to the mystery of the Church and 
dispose the local congregation for efficacious participation in the 
order of grace. This means that its architecture and appointments 
must have the symbolical content necessary for helping the wor- 
shipers to situate themselves in salvation history and to relate them- 
selves to the entire New Covenant people, on earth and in heaven, 
in time and in eternity. 

It was precisely a preoccupation with expressing the full reality 
of the Church, with exploiting the symbolical possibilities of church 
architecture and with charging all of its details with the content of 
revelation, which led during the early Middle Ages to the progres- 
sive development of the rite for the consecration of churches. In 
time this rite became quite extravagant, with a symbolism so elabo- 
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rate, so intricate, that it tended to defeat its purpose. However, it 
undoubtedly exerted a great influence on the subsequent evolution 
of church architecture. This influence is perhaps most notable in 
the concern, so evident in Romanesque architecture, with the total 
image of the church building as the symbol of the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, the city which possesses no temple (Apoc 21:22), and needs 
none, for God is all in all. 

For a church to fulfil adequately its spiritual function as a sign, 
it must also be good architecture, and that not only because symbols 
gain in eloquence in proportion to their esthetic quality. The esthetic 
requirement is, in a very real sense, intrinsic to the full symbolism 
of the church. In order to understand why this is so, we must re- 
member that the redemption accomplished by Christ is cosmic in 
its dimensions: there is to be “a new heaven and a new earth” 
(Apoc 21:1). We find this cosmic aspect of redemption prefigured 
in the temple of Jerusalem,® and we should also find it expressed in 
the church building. This amounts to saying that our churches 
should have real architectural merit. For only in such a church will 
the integration of materials, withdrawn from profane use, into a 
truly esthetic whole and dedicated to the service of God, proclaim 
adequately the vocation of all things to recapitulation in Christ. 

The true grandeur of creation, which “awaits the revelation of 
the sons of God” (Rom 8:19), is becoming ever more apparent, 
thanks to the progress of modern science, and its potentialities are 
constantly being revealed in the development of new materials. This 
creation has its place in our worship, and as we now know it. It is 
consequently altogether proper that new materials, together with 
modern construction techniques, should be marshaled in an attempt 
to provide an authentic contemporary expression to the perennial 
reality of the church building as the house of God’s people.” 

Aelred Tegels, O.S.B. 

* With regard to the cosmic significance of the temple, as expressed in 
the circumstances of its construction as well as in its architectural plan 
and its furnishings, cf. Congar, op. cit., pp. 119-126. 

*There have been several recent attempts at a statement of the funda- 
mental theological significance of the church building. The following, 
which have proved helpful in the preparation of this article, should be 
noted here: Dr. Robert Grosche, “Ueberlegungen zur Theologie des Kir- 
chenbaues,” Das Muenster (Munich), vols. 9-10 (1960), pp. 344-349, and 


the issue of Maison-Dieu (Paris), no. 56 (1960), devoted entirely to the 
theme: “B&tir et Aménager les Eglises.” 
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BUILDING THE PARISH 


ORE § articles 


written on the need for vernacular in the liturgy can have the effect 
of whipping a dead horse. To prolong the discussion after the mat- 
ter has been widely accepted as a felt need can only result in build- 
ing up the case for the vernacular as a panacea. 

The language of the liturgy is but one piece in the liturgical re- 
vival puzzle. Pére Congar in an interview published in America 
(6/3/61) writes that the liturgical problem is that of “a less clerical 
or monastic liturgy than our present one.” I wonder if it is the 
problem or another large puzzle piece! The language of the liturgy 
and the form of the liturgy must be put into a larger framework 
and seen as elements in a larger complex. 

Aware of the danger of falling into the trap of those who mistake 
a part for the whole, I submit that our basic problem is neither 
exclusively theological, sociological, nor psychological, but rather 
an integrated combination of all these. At the risk of the same 
failing, I refer to this complex as the establishment of Christian 
community. 

On the theological level the ground was broken by Mediator Dei. 
It represents positive approval and direction for the theological 
development which had been in progress for a half century. At the 
level of religion textbooks and religion courses there is an intellec- 
tual acceptance of the Mass as a sacrifice. During the past two 
decades of religious teaching through a variety of channels an 
amazing amount of information about the Mass has been par- 
celled out. On the level of Mass attendance the American Catholic 
Church has an admirable record in comparison with comparable 
parts of the world. If we take an IBM approach to the reception 
of the sacraments, unquestionably we have a record that could make 
a feature article in a religious Wall Street Journal. 

Our basic weakness theologically lies in our knowledge of what 
the Church is. The gap in an existential knowledge of the Pauline 
teaching on the Church is nothing less than appalling. We are not 
talking about a textbook knowledge of the Church, but of our failure 
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to see ourselves as a people when we come to Mass on Sunday with 
our missals, Sunday envelopes, and an abundance of good will. 
How many come to Sunday Mass with even a vague sense that they 
are coming to join the Christian community brought together by 
Christ’s offering of Himself? 

People go to Mass even beyond the call of duty to build up their 
soul muscles as they would their bodies with Wheaties. The Protes- 
tant sense of righteousness and individual commerce with God 
without the mediation of a visible community has heavily influenced 
the American Catholic. He eats the same Bread at the same time 
from the same table but without any consciousness of taking part 
in a family affair and cementing family relationships. I am not say- 
ing that the American Catholic denies the Pauline doctrine of the 
Eucharist as the breaking of the Bread or a social form of worship, 
but that it has hardly occurred to him that this is a fundamental 
aspect of liturgical participation and gets to the core of a true con- 
cept of the Church. 

I am sure that in every course on the Mass the point is made 
that the liturgy is a form of public worship. It can be simply pre- 
sented. When the priest acts, it is the one Christ and only Mediator 
who acts for the entire Church. When a priest offers Mass even 
without a server, it is the whole Church which offers the Mass. It is 
at this precise juncture that our great failure lies. We fail to asso- 
ciate the sociological and psychological aspects of community with 
the theological. 

Through our theological teaching people come to know about the 
Church, but fail to know the Church experientially. The knowledge 
is academic rather than vital. This is the point, I am sure, that the 
vernacularists and Pére Congar are making about intelligible par- 
ticipation and the formularies. 

The Pauline “church” welded the sociological, psychological, 
and theological into a living religious experience. Every reader I 
am sure has had this experiential sense of the Mass as an expression 
of a living community in Christ. 

Recently at a priests’ convention which I attended there was a 
shortage of altars and chalices. A few priests decided to set up one 
of the portable altars in a small room where they could celebrate 
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a community Mass with English hymns, a homily and offertory and 
Communion processions. We were literally the circumstantes facing 
the celebrant a few feet away. It was an ad hoc liturgical com- 
munity. For three days we lived a common life and shared with 
each other our deepest thoughts, our lightest moments, and our 
commitment to a specific work of the Mystical Body. In this case 
the priests who were the circumstantes became the Jaos in the 
Petrine sense of the people of God while a brother priest performed 
his strictly sacerdotal function in our behalf. 

A number of months previous to this priests’ meeting I was 
asked to speak at a Young Christian Students’ study day for students 
in the colleges of the area. The talk, the small group discussions, 
and the reports dealt with the college student’s responsibility as a 
member of the Mystical Body to the international order. There was 
much discussion of Latin America, the Peace Corps, and the Papal 
Volunteers. 

This session was climaxed by a community Mass. it was evident 
experientially that it was as different from a typical parish Mass 
as day is from night. A oneness in Christ had been created through 
the free exchange of thoughts about the degree and kind of commit- 
ment they were ready to make for Christ in Latin America. There 
was a dimension to the participation which defies description and 
which somehow expressed a collective commitment to Christ 
through this liturgical action. There was real community evident 
in spite of the fact that the Mass was in Latin, there was no offer- 
tory procession, and that we used the Roman rite which Pére Con- 
gar indicates has a clerical or monastic orientation. The odds were 
obviously heavy against a meaningful community experience, but 
our oneness in Christ was sufficiently ebullient to break through 
encrusted forms which were designed to express the sentiments of 
a people whose way of life and experiences have long been removed 
from ours. 

On a Sunday evening I slipped incognito into a revival meet- 
ing to see if the Pentecostals had anything to offer the liturgical 
movement’s interest in meaningful community participation. In 
Brazil and Chile the Pentecostals are the largest Protestant body, 
and in South Africa the second largest. In the United States, while 
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they rank twenty-seventh numerically, they claim to be the fifth 
in the number of foreign missionaries. 

When I entered I thought I was at a YCS high school study week. 
The congregation was singing with its hands. There was a spon- 
taneity to the singing and hand clapping but not the enthusiasm 
of the YCSers singing with their voices and hands “Dem Bones 
Will Rise Again.” The ages of the groups made the difference. 

As spontaneous and flexible as a revival meeting seems to be, 
there is a discernible structure whether it is in a Midwest Anglo 
community or in New York City or Puerto Rico. Even the testi- 
monies follow a pattern. The conditions for spontaneity can be 
structured. This was done effectively by both the YCS study week 
committee and the pastor of the revival meeting. It requires little 
genius. People like to sing, talk, and listen. All they need is a song 
sheet and someone to call the tune. 

Since I could not join the revivalists I left shortly. I could not 
escape the conclusion that a revival meeting, a YCS study day or 
a song fest with appropriate tunes would make a good preparation 
for a community Mass. Silence is best appreciated after outbursts 
of speech and song. Basic to the revivalist and YCS enthusiasm was 
a common commitment to Christ. This does not come by the simple 
handing out of song sheets. It requires prior soul searching and 
sacrifice. 

The examples used thus far have been about ad hoc communi- 
ties structured around a common goal which they were able to dis- 
cuss freely in small and intimate groups. Is it possible to establish 
this psychological expression of our oneness in Christ in a vast 
American cathedral filled with people who never met before? 

Such an experience I shared this summer in Philadelphia’s Cathe- 
dral of SS. Peter and Paul on the occasion of the visit of Cardinal 
Rugambwa of Tanganyika to the city of brotherly love. The dialogue 
Mass offered by the Cardinal with a crowd that filled the seating 
and standing room capacity to overflowing was a breakthrough for 
the cause of interracial love and the liturgical movement. Here was 
a healthy mixture of races singing English hymns and responding to 
and joining with their African brother in Christ. One could sense 
the adhesiveness of this ad hoc community. 
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Curiosity seekers turning out to see an African Cardinal do not 
form a community. These people, on the contrary, without verbaliz- 
ing their thoughts had turned out to identify themselves with the 
aspirations of the emerging African nations and the local cause of 
interracial justice and love. This was evident in their vocalized par- 
ticipation in the eucharistic service. 

Can this be repeated in our Sunday Masses in our great urban 
areas? Is it possible to experience community, not on an ad hoc 
basis, but week after week in the same parish church? 

Some shrug their shoulders and toss off the question as a socio- 
logical impossibility. The argument runs thus: Community means 
sharing a common destiny in the sense that the major elements or 
associations in life are interlocked. The typical example of this 
tightly knit community of destiny is the town, the village, or rural 
area, where families intermarry, belong to the same church, cele- 
brate their feasts and suffer their tragedies together, and form one 
political and economic community. 

At the other end of the pole is the loose association of people 
in an area marked off by the chancery office and which may long 
have ceased to be a geographic community. Within these bound- 
aries are people of many faiths, whose work scatters them over 
the metropolitan sprawl, who have friends, relatives, and interest 
groups spread over the length of our interconnecting expressways, 
who go to central schools, who are born in hospitals outside the 
parish boundaries, and who are buried in cemeteries miles from 
the parish church. 

Nor is the parishioner any longer a captive of his own parish 
or pastor on Sunday morning. He can drive to a church which 
has a bigger parking lot, a better choir or no choir, a faster or a 
slower Mass. He can be as selective as his gas bill permits. 

Under such conditions can we have a sociological base for a 
liturgically orientated community? My answer is that it can be 
created, but it requires more backbreaking work than is required 
for passing out Mass participation booklets. 

The parish as a vital institution of the American Church is under 
heavy fire. Financially it is expected to compete with federal, state 
and local funds to build and maintain a grade school for all the 
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children of the parish. The priests are increasingly asked to give 
more of their time to marriage preparation and marriage counseling. 
The laity show dissatisfaction with the traditional parish societies 
which were formerly the basis of parish social cohesiveness. Among 
the informed and dedicated lay people there is little awareness that 
the parish is meant to be the local eucharistic community that finds 
its fullest expression in community worship. At best this is consid- 
ered a fringe benefit. 

Failure to receive federal aid to education combined with con- 
tinued population growth may force us to change our parochial 
emphasis from education to community worship. We may also find 
that community worship provides effective educational opportuni- 
ties as it did in the early centuries of the Church and does behind 
the Iron Curtain today. 

Because we cannot have the community controls and tightness 
of the parish in Ars of St. John Vianney we are inclined to accept 
defeat of the possibility of community worship. There is no ques- 
tion about the centralization and specialization of services playing 
havoc with the tightness of neighborhood and parish community. 
I remarked to a sociology professor about the impossibility of estab- 
lishing Christian community in his parish which has twenty Masses 
offered in three places every Sunday. He replied that in spite of all 
the obvious limitations of community cohesiveness, the parish still 
forms a geographic neighborhood community with a tradition. He 
was convinced that there was sufficient raw material for a liturgical 
community if the proper leadership were present to give it form. 
If the parish had the face of a supermarket, cafeteria, or service 
station, it was because the priests and parishioners had not at- 
tempted to establish a community. 

I remember a bishop talking informally to a group of priests on 
how outmoded the parish is as an ecclesiastical institution. Since it 
was legislated into being through canon law, he saw no reason why 
it could not be legislated out. He recognized the need for churches 
scattered throughout the diocese. He admitted the service the parish 
performs in keeping and dispensing records. One could go with him 
a step further and point to the desirability of a central record serv- 
ice which could use the latest IBM machines with maximum effici- 
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ency. It apparently never occurred to him that a city parish could 
be fashioned into a community of love and worship. 

This spirit of defeat seems unwarranted. In immigrant days we 
were able to build local communities around a national spirit. In 
suburban areas since World War II we have been able to rally 
people around a parish debt that resulted from the building of a 
parish school. We have yet to try on a wide scale the liturgy as the 
focal point of parish community. 

Unfortunately discussion of parish liturgical life centers almost 
exclusively on means and forms of participation at Mass. In the 
examples given in this article of ad hoc liturgical communities the 
language, form and perfection of the external participation were 
not the essential elements. Parishioners have to see their life as a 
commitment to Christ expressed in community actions. Without 
this a well-participated Mass on Sunday is still in the realm of 
ritual and not necessarily a community Mass. 

Challenging people to see their role in lay life as a form of 
Christian witness is undoubtedly the greatest need in the parish 
which is bent on establishing a community which makes the parish 
altar its trysting place with God. The more people in the parish 
engaged in the work of the parish community, such as teaching, 
visiting the sick, and doing the multiple works of charity through 
organizations or informally, the wider the base for parish com- 
munity necessary as a foundation for a liturgical community. 

Unquestionably the parish has many liabilities in its efforts to 
approximate a vibrant Christian community. To begin with, a large 
segment of the old population does not have the flexibility to adjust 
to new patterns of thought and action. The fact that parishioners 
are no longer Sunday captives of the parish should however work in 
favor of the parish that is trying to forge ahead with new ways. The 
dissenters have legitimate ways of escape. 

We must put to rest the notion that the parish through its chari- 
table services and liturgical life will ever or can ever satisfy the needs 
of all its parishioners. Extra-parochial groups and events should 
not be looked upon as rivals of the parish. The parish must accept 
the fact that people can have multiple loyalities in their religious 
groupings as they do in their secular activities and that the parish 
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may ideally be a lesser loyalty for many. The YCS study week and 
similar ad hoc liturgical communities have a legitimacy of their own. 
Experience bears witness that these extra-parochial efforts bring 
dividends to the parish rather than prove divisive. 

On the one hand there is too much romanticism about the parish 
as the ideal Christian community. On the other there is too much 
pessimism that dooms the parish to the fate of the dodo bird be- 
cause the parish can never return to the era of the Catholic village. 

There is no ideal Christian community, nor will there be if our 
ideals take flesh. In a dynamic society we cannot be doctrinaire 
about the requirements and specifics of parish community. Like 
Abraham, who through his faith was not wedded to the past, we 
must be willing to leave behind our worn-out concepts of com- 
munity and parish and launch into the deep. 

Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES FOR CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE? 


HE progress made during the 
past fifteen years in promoting a better understanding of the liturgy, 
together with the increasingly active participation of the faithful, 
has led pastors to give serious thoughts to the organization and ar- 
rangement of our churches. The various problems which confront 
them in their reflections can best be considered under the head- 
ing of these four questions: 

What is a church? 

What is its essential structure? 

How does one proceed in remodeling a church? 

How does one proceed in building a church? 

The official Conclusions of the Session of the French Centre de Pastorale 
Liturgique held at Versailles, August 30 to September 1, 1960, devoted to 
a study of “Le Lieu de la Célébration,” liturgical requirements for church 
construction and remodeling. Translated, with minor adaptations, from 


Maison Dieu, no. 63 (1960), pp. 234-239, with the kind permission of the 
editors. 
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Three affirmations of the New Testament guide us in our an- 
swers to these questions: 

1) “God . . . does not dwell in temples built by hands” (Acts 
17:24). 

2) The body of the risen Christ is, alone, the temple of God. 
“In (Him) dwells all the fulness of the Godhead” (Col 2:9). 

3) The body of Christ is, however, the assembly of the faithful 
united to Him (cf. Eph 2:20-22). 

To these three affirmations of the New Testament should be 
added a fourth, based on Church history and the requirements of 
our existence here on earth: 

4) The Christian community needs to assemble and consequently 
needs a place in which to assemble. The Christian community 
necessarily creates its place of assembly, and it fashions it accord- 
ing to its own image. 


WHAT IS A CHURCH? 


1) A church is not a replica, or an equivalent, of the Temple of 
Jerusalem. A church is the place where the community of the faith- 
ful assembles. 

2) Our churches are primarily and essentially houses of God’s 
people. Churches can be called “house of God” only in the second- 
ary sense that the Christian community which assembles there (the 
ecclesia) is, alone, the living temple of the living God. 

3) Our churches have therefore a practical function: their pri- 
mary purpose is to provide a place for the assembly of the local 
community. 

4) But they are also meant to have a spiritual meaning: they 
ought to help the local Christian community to contemplate the 
reality of the whole Church. 

These are the principles which determine the essential structure 
of our churches. 


WHAT IS THE ESSENTIAL STRUCTURE OF A CHURCH? 


In order to understand the proper internal organization of a church 
we must reflect on the nature of the Christian community and the 
reasons for its assembly. 
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The Church is a body, an organized body, with a hierarchical 
structure. The hierarchical nature of the Church finds explicit ex- 
pression in the place of worship. 

There are consequently two distinct, hierarchically ordered spaces 
in the church: the sanctuary, which is the space reserved to the 
celebrant and his ministers; and the nave, which is the space re- 
served for the faithful. 

The assembly acts, and the place of worship must provide the 
means for its actions to be carried out: the assembly listens to the 
Word of God, sings, prays and, above all, celebrates the Eucharist. 

Here we find the basis for three very legitimate trends which 
find expression in contemporary church construction and remodel- 
ing and which make for real progress: 1) a greater demand for 
participation, 2) a renewed consciousness of the hierarchical struc- 
ture of the community, and 3) a rediscovery of the importance of 
the liturgy of the Word. 

The Sanctuary 

The sanctuary is the space reserved to the celebrant and his 
ministers: 

1) “The celebrant presides over every liturgical service” (In- 
struction of the S. Congregation of Rites, September 3, 1958, par. 
93). It is logical, therefore, that the place of the celebrant should 
be pre-eminent visually and spatially. The chair of the celebrant 
should provide visual emphasis to the importance of his role (recall 
the word “cathedral,” with its reference to the cathedra of the 
bishop). 

2) The altar is the sacred center of the church. Its natural place 
is between the presbyterium and the faithful. However, the altar 
does not have a purely functional purpose, that of facilitating the 
celebration of the Eucharist. According to the tradition of the 
Church the altar represents Christ. It is Christ, the cornerstone of 
the Church. Note, however, that this symbolism does not necessarily 
entail massive dimensions. 

3) The proclamation of the Word of God (an essential element 
in every liturgical celebration) is based on the assumption that the 
lector can be seen and heard. His place is at an ambo. Modern 
churches with sanctuaries so organized as to provide the Word 
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with its own distinctive place are rare. And yet the place of the 
Word should be as much in evidence as those of the celebrant and 
of the altar. 

4) The commentator provided for by the Instruction of Septem- 
ber 3, 1958 (par. 96) is not a lector. Consequently it is advisable 
to assign him a place distinct from the ambo in the space along 
the boundary of the sanctuary and the nave. 

5) The Communion tables (rail) should also be located at the 
boundary of the sanctuary and the nave. 

The Nave 

The nave is not an undifferentiated space filled with chairs or 
pews; it is the space destined to accommodate the Christian people 
assembled for worship: 

1) The Christian people assembled for worship need to feel 
their solidarity. The dimension and orientation of the nave must 
therefore be adapted to the Christian community which assembles 
there. We must remember that there are different kinds of assem- 
blies depending on the nature of the liturgical celebration; the as- 
sembly for the parish Sunday Mass, for example, and the assembly 
occasioned by a wedding are two different things. The nave should 
therefore be designed to permit the modification, or arrangement, 
of its space required by the various types of assemblies. 

2) The Christian people need to participate in the liturgical 
celebration. They must see, and the relationship of the nave to 
the sanctuary should be designed accordingly. They must hear, 
and this means that due consideration should be given to acoustics. 
They must also be able to move around. A large central aisle is, of 
course, indispensable for the entry procession of the celebrant and 
his ministers, but attention must also be given to facilitating the 
Communion of the faithful with arrangements which will permit 
easy access to the Communion rail and obviate congestion in that 
area. 

3) The Christian people need a schola. It is scarcely necessary 
to recall that the schola has a twofold role. First, it leads the Chris- 
tian people in singing; in this role its place is at the front of the 
assembly. Second, it sings alone the more difficult liturgical chants ; 
in this role it interprets the sentiments and prayer of the assembly, 
and its place is near the sanctuary. 
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4) The Christian people need to realize that they belong to a 
pilgrim people en route to heaven. Here we have the role of iconog- 
raphy: it should represent some of the major phases of salvation 
history to the assembly and provide a reminder that the small local 
community is in communion with the angels and saints. 

5) The Christian people need a zone of transition between the 
street and the church. The entrance of the church, with its ap- 
proaches, is not just an ordinary, purely functional, access. It serves 
for the passage of the faithful from the street into the church, from 
the profane to the sacred, in a sense, from earth to heaven. The 
entrance and its approaches should be inviting and attractive. 
Churches are not just places for celebrating Mass 

1) The liturgical revival, with the restoration of the Paschal 
Vigil and a growing consciousness of the greatness of baptism, has 
made us much more sensitive to the dignity of our baptistries. This 
renders imperative a fresh appraisal of established customs regard- 
ing the location, arrangement and decoration of baptistries. 

2) The Decree of June 1, 1951, concerning the tabernacle re- 
quires that it be fixed on an altar where Mass is habitually cele- 
brated. Normally this will be the high altar. However, the custom 
in many churches is to reserve the Blessed Sacrament in a chapel 
opening on the nave and to have weekday Mass celebrated there. 
This custom offers the double advantage of providing a more in- 
timate setting for weekday Mass assemblies and of providing a 
place withdrawn from traffic and conducive to recollection, thus 
facilitating visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 

3) Our churches are refuges for recollection and prayer. Their 
sacred character should not be compromised in any way. 


HOW DOES ONE PROCEED IN REMODELING A CHURCH? 


Many of our existing churches are very inadequate as regards the 
organic requirements of the Christian assembly outlined above. 
This brings us to the question of remodeling. 

In the remodeling of a church, even in the case of alterations con- 
sidered indispensable, pastors should avoid hasty innovations and 
above all the brutal approach when there is question of eliminating 
something or of radical transformations. They must not forget that 
their church, as it is, is a place of prayer, of encounter with God. 
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The pastor does not own his church. The parish church exists for 
the sake of the parish. Before any alteration is made the parish 
community must be made to desire it. The parish community 
modifies a place of worship in exactly the same way that it creates 
one, according to its own image. 

The parish itself is a cell of the Church. It is only after consulta- 
tion with the bishop, and with his consent, that the pastor may 
proceed with important transformations in his church. 


HOW DOES ONE PROCEED IN BUILDING A CHURCH? 


To build a church is to provide a local Christian community with 
its place of worship. This amounts to saying that no pastor ever 
builds Ais church. Nor does the architect. The pastor and the archi- 
tect build a parish church. 

To build a church is to give expression to a cell of the universal 
Church. The building must reflect this relationship of the local 
community to the Church, and this means the building must con- 
form to the living tradition of the Church. There are Church laws 
governing church architecture, and the builder has the strict obli- 
gation of taking these laws into account. 

To build a church is to work not only for the present but for 
the distant future. It may well be that people will come and pray 
here for centuries. This means that the construction of a church 
cannot be an individual project of the pastor; it is the self-expres- 
sion of a community which is the parish of today, but which con- 
tains within itself the parish of tomorrow and, beyond that, the 
universal Church. 

Building a church presupposes a dialog: 

A dialog with the parishioners. The pastor who is called upon to 
build a church must begin by building a living community, con- 
scious of its being and of its needs. 

A dialog with the Christian requirements of our time. There are, 
to be sure, laws regarding church architecture. But there is no 
Official architectural style, no fixed architectural forms. Nowadays 
we are discovering and re-discovering principles governing the 
organic structure of our churches which are not reflected in exist- 
ing churches. 
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A dialog, finally, with the architect. The pastor must furnish the 
architect with the program of the church to be built. Architects 
would like this program to be very precise and complete. The gen- 
eral program constitutes a response to the question: What is a 
church? The particular program consists of pertinent informa- 
tion regarding the community for which the church is being built: 
a community of such and such a size, which is expected to grow at 
such and such a rate, and which has such and such special require- 
ments. It is necessary to characterize the proposed church in this 
way. A parish church is not a cathedral, nor is it a chapel of ease. 
But the architect also has his word to say. It is his business to 
translate this program into architecture with the choice of ma- 
terials and the disposition of spaces. He possesses the technical 
skills and the artistic sensitivity needed for giving material expression 
to the spiritual reality to be expressed, provided only that the pro- 
gram is defined with the necessary inspiration. 


ST. JOHN’S ABBEY CHURCH: 
AN APPRAISAL 


HE stone of Jacob’s vision— 
anointed, forever set aside —remains the place marked out for 
Christian worship, and its ancient theme still punctuates the rites 
of consecration. The oldest thing of all declares the newest thing 
there could ever be: out of the earth the immemorial stone is taken 
to build the city of God. “Behold I make all things new.” 

But the city that you see, however proud and indestructible a 
fortress it may seem, does not abide of itself. It is built for eternity 
indeed, but not the eternity the art-historians speak of. It reflects 
immediately, as all human making must, the choices a culture can 
impose. It is the articulation of problems accepted and sometimes 
solved, so that the soaring arch you admire and even find to have 
a mystic meaning is first of all a mechanical equation come to rest, 
and the image you like or loathe is a carver’s account of human form 
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bearing the inheritance of his age and sometimes his attempts to 
be freed of it. 

This is the duality that any sacred building bears: a statement 
in time of time surpassed, and it is the central stone and its purpose 
that gives meaning to all that is built about it. That at least abides 
and never changes. 

To the stranger, coming at the end of his journey through the 
woods and waters of Minnesota to the new abbey church of St. 
John’s, the assault of its concrete banner, a hundred feet square, 
enclosing the essential cross of salvation, is unequivocal and wholly 
just. It proclaims a mystery indeed, and no nostalgic recollections 
of the spire of Salisbury or Giotto’s campanile should distract a 
Christian imagination from accepting the single truth of man’s re- 
demption as stated afresh in terms that are imperative and are those 
of our time. 

Christ is the contemporary of every generation: His is the Word 
that engraces every human utterance; and concrete, too, has a word 
to say. What happens in a Christian church happened once and for 
all on the hill when man’s redemption was achieved. It is renewed 
and re-presented every day by rites that do not merely recall a past 
that is over, a wonder we remember: the words that are said, the 
work that is done, are already a pledge of eternity. 

That is why no single shape, no one style or accent, can ever 
be adequate to enclose a truth whose dimensions have no ending. 
The builder, the painter, the maker of things, can do no more than 
bear his own testimony, of his own time, to the truth that surpasses 
all time. 

But the work is none the less achieved in time, and the Christian’s 
history begins at a recorded moment when by baptism he is in- 
corporated in Christ. “What do you ask of the Church of God?” 
the priest asks at the beginning. “Faith,” is the enquirer’s answer. 
“And what does faith offer you?” he is asked again. “Eternal life.” 
So, at the very moment of his initiation into the Body of Christ, 
the Christian looks to eternity. His true destiny lies hereafter. 

The place of the baptistry, then, is more than a matter of provid- 
ing for a rite among others, easily relegated to a footnote to a text 
instead of being the initial word, glorious and strong. At St. John’s 
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the entrance to the house of God—already proclaimed for what 
it is by the triumphant banner —is through the place of baptism: 
once at a moment in time for every one born again through water 
and the Word, but daily for all who share in the renewal of the 
life it confers. Through the arches cut boldly out of the patient 
concrete base of the banner you advance to an atrium, with a font 
full of running water in the center of its enclosure marked by grow- 
ing plants. The holy water stoups, made of the same black granite 
as the font itself, relate immediately to the theme of baptism, and 
the font leads through the open doors on a single axis to the central 
altar beyond. 

This is the order of approach to the church — through the arch of 
faith to the place of initiation. And at St. John’s Abbey you are 
drawn inwards, and at once. The church itself, masked by the ban- 
ner, has of course an exterior strength of its own, with its vast glass 
facade, honeycombed by five hundred hexagons cast in concrete. 
But it is afterwards, when you return to look at it with the knowledge 
of what is within, that you realize its total beauty. No building is 
more free from the megalomania of mere display. The heroic di- 
mensions of the structure are all ordered to a single end — and 
that is within. 

And here it can be said without hesitation that the church is a 
triumph of intelligence and humility. Of humility most of all, be- 
cause the imaginative genius of Marcel Breuer which has so often, 
in such buildings as the Paris UNESCO, moulded the concrete 
forms with masterful authority, has here submitted itself with fidelity 
to the sacred purpose of the place. 

At every stage of the building the monks of St. John’s provided a 
detailed theological justification of what the forms of worship de- 
mand. It was the architect’s business to implement them, and a 
great architect will respect these restrictions — if such they seem to 
be —for they provide, as it were, the verb that he is to conjugate. 
And that verb is “to worship”: not any worship, but the sacramental 
worship of the Mass, which gathers the people of God about an 
altar to offer a sacrifice which their baptism has entitled them to 
share. But their share is not a mere presence: it is a work to be 
done, and there is a hierarchy of order to be preserved. 
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St. John’s is primarily a community of Benedictine monks for 
whom the worship of God is their first duty. But it is, too, a place 
of Christian learning, and its students are to find in the liturgical 
worship of the Church the center of their lives. 

The disposition of the church at once declares the single mean- 
ing of its worship. The crescent of stalls for the three hundred choir 
monks and brothers surrounds the altar, a monolithic slab of white 
granite surmounting a circle of rough red brick. 

There is only the single altar in the church, the one symbol of 
Christ which unites all else within the sacred space. And in close 
relation to it is the lectern, on which the sacred Scriptures are to 
be permanently set in a place of honor. Here, dramatically realized, 
is the true relationship of worship and the word, so that the place 
of sacrifice is the place of instruction as well— a unity that has so 
often been lost in the drastic separation of the sanctuary from the 
nave. 

Behind the altar, in the center of the apse, stands the abbot’s 
throne, for it is he who presides, and he does so, as the Rule of 
St. Benedict declares, in the name of Christ. The congregation of 
the faithful are enclosed in the harmonious volume of the church. 
There is no wall of separation; not even a Communion rail, for 
granite stands at four points point the places where the people are to 
advance in procession to receive holy Communion. 

The monumental quality of the interior, with its concrete ribs 
advancing towards the grilled tympanum that fills the far wall, is 
never aggressive. There is a sense of gravity, but of intimacy too, 
for the gallery, resting on magnificently cantilevered concrete pil- 
lars, gives a variety, a necessary assertion of human scale. 

There are many details, never irrelevant, which add to the intel- 
ligent organization of the church. Thus the way of the cross is 
literally a way marked by simple crosses cut in the stone floor, and 
so does not compete, as “stations of the cross” often do, with the 
determining function of the twelve consecration crosses. And the 
wires that support in four directions the fine open white tester over 
the altar themselves give definition to the space they traverse. 

It is only in the glazing of the immense window, with its hundreds 
of uniform hexagons, that a note of uncertainty emerges. This could 
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The banner of the cross, the atrium-baptistry and the church seen 
from the northwest. Since the axis of the church is north-south, the banner 
also serves as a reflector of sunlight into the front glass-wall. Cloister walks on 


the west and east sides of the church lead to the monastery in the rear. 














View of sanctuary, from balcony. The abbot’s chair at the head 
of the presbyterium is flanked on each side by two sections of stalls for 
choir monks and a third for lay brothers. Mass will normally be celebrated 
facing the people. The ambo or lectern stands on the Gospel side of the 
altar. Four “stations” for distributing Communion mark the division between 


sanctuary and nave. A monumental mosaic depicting Christ in glory is 


planned for the apse-screen. 








The ambo or lectern, made of bush-hammered concrete. The 
book of Gospels and Epistles to be used in solemn high Mass rests against 
an inclined cement slab, as it were in an open tabernacle of its own, clearly 


visible to all parts of the congregation. 


One of the chapels in the 


crypt. A wooden grill 
above the altar, covering 
the source of the indirect 
lighting, serves as 

canopy. 











The baptistry, viewed from the main door leading from 
the atrium into the church. Green plants along the four inside corners, 
the light concentrating directly on the large granite font from six 


squares of sky-light, and the flowing water in the font (surrounding 
the basin of baptismal water) will help to remind all who enter the 
church of the Light and Life they received in the sacrament that 
gives them access to the Eucharist. Granite holy water stoups on each 


side suggest small extensions of the font. The traditional three steps 
lead inio and out of the font area: baptism is dying and rising 
with Christ. 


Exterior (winter) and sanctuary: Brother Nicholas Thelen, O.S.B. 


Remaining photographs: Shin Koyama. 





have been the greatest statement in stained glass of our time. It is 
true that the problem for the artist was a formidable one, but here 
the architect should surely have worked with a commissioned ar- 
tist from the start. To fill so closely articulated a pattern must make 
enormous demands on the designer, and one cannot pretend that 
the hesitant abstractions have really succeeded. 

The chapel below the main church is intended for parish Masses 
and smaller groups. It has been treated with sensitivity, though the 
lack of natural light gives it a closed effect which, none the less, 
can give an acceptable sense of intimacy. 

Around it on both sides, each in its own enclosed space, are 
thirty-four altars for Masses celebrated privately. Every altar is of 
granite, and a succession of simple designs provides as it were a 
commentary on the one altar in the church above. Here there are 
many opportunities for carving, painting and metalwork: the notes 
of individuation that are proper to small chapels, each dedicated 
to a separate saint. And the chapel for the lay brothers, who them- 
selves recite office in English, at the far end of the crypt, is a beau- 
tifully achieved essay in economy of space, lightened by a bright 
blue wooden lattice behind the altar. 

The trapezoid church is enclosed laterally by a glazed cloister, 
at right angles to the monastery (built by Marcel Breuer in 1956). 
The tapering space between the cloister walks and the church’s 
exterior walls is a pair of triangular gardens, and here the world 
of nature is itself included in man’s offering of praise to God. The 
chapter house opens off the east cloister walk and retains its tra- 
ditional relationship to the church, emphasized here by an echo 
of its disposition, with the banked rows of stalls in a crescent facing 
the abbot’s seat. 

As one returns to the baptistry entrance to the church and looks 
within, one sees, in the light of an understanding of the architect’s 
detailed purpose, how perfectly this light and soaring interior suc- 
ceeds. Poised on its slender granite piers, the concrete structure 
avoids the effect of a dead and unyielding weight which an insensi- 
tive use of concrete can create. One sees, too, how the honesty of 
the materials used — granite and glass and concrete, the dark wood 
of the seats and the dull red of the brick floor — contributes to the 
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sense of harmony that surrounds the central stone of the altar. The 
play of natural light on the magnificent volumes gives an awareness 
of “ineffable space,” which Le Corbusier has called the principal 
effect that architecture should produce. 

It is the effect of the exterior, no less. The marching line of the 
serrated sides, sheathed in grey granite blocks, echoes the interior 
unity. And the granite itself — necessary as a protection in the 
extreme climatic changes of Minnesota — has a texture that is de- 
lightful, with its crispness of quartz and the changes in density that 
rain can bring. (Granite is the area’s native stone.) 

A comparison must suggest itself with the only other sacred build- 
ing of our time of this stature, inspired by a similar imagination and 
using comparable materials — Le Corbusier’s Dominican priory and 
church at La Tourette. Le Corbusier’s church is much more closely 
related to the monastic structure, for it exists to serve primarily 
only a religious community. Its noble severity lacks the rhythms of 
Breuer’s church, but the wonderful modulations of glass and con- 
crete in the flanking priory at La Tourette provide a constant 
contrast to the unbroken grey strength of the church. 

These two buildings, built by two religious orders who, among 
all others, are the custodians of Catholic tradition, are in the truest 
sense buildings of our time. They declare a truth that does not alter, 
and they do so in a language that is living and pure. 

The consecration of the abbey church of St. John’s is more than 
a monastic achievement, though it is indeed a fitting monument to 
more than a century of prayer and work that has profoundly en- 
riched the Catholic life of America. It is the latest evidence, une- 
quivocal and strong, of the Church’s mission to every age, which 
is to assure the presence of Christ among men and to do so in terms 
that redeem all that men can offer to God. And a church is built so 
that the unceasing act of praise and thanksgiving, which the Church 
exists to offer, may be made in sincerity and in truth. That is why 
this church is faithful in every particular to the tradition that tran- 
scends the passing fads of fashion and style. The sincerity of a 
building is to be judged not by whether it confirms our inherited 
tastes or prejudices but by whether it fulfills its purpose and achieves 
that moral probity which must mark any truly creative building. 
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It is fitting that the United States, which in sacred architecture 
has known the traditions of the West chiefly through academic 
copies, not to say parodies, of work that never was indigenous in 
American soil, should now have at St. John’s one of the great sacred 
buildings of our time. It enshrines the unchanging mysteries with 
fidelity and love, but it does so with the newness of St. John the 
Evangelist’s apocalyptic vision of the new Jerusalem which the 
Christian understanding in every age must seek to serve. 

Illtud Evans, O.P. 


AN ITINERARY 


T FELL to my lot recently, in a life 
governed by religious obedience, to travel the long road that con- 
nects the capital of the Church with a monastery in the center of the 
United States where I had the pleasure of staying for some time. 
The suggestion was made that I set down some of the impressions, 
unstudied and unpretentious, that I received on my departure, on 
the stages of the journey, and on my arrival. 

Having spent the winter in Rome, I paid a last visit to the 
Apostle in his basilica, as I have always done when I am about to 
leave the City. Although it was a weekday morning, there were 
many people — pilgrims, visitors, Christians of Rome and Chris- 
tians from everywhere — coming for the first time or coming back, 
as if drawn spontaneously by some power or other to this church 
which is theirs. 

Parents were giving their children the key to this mystery, showing 
them from a distance the huge baldachin over the sacred tomb. 
Many people, for the most part of modest circumstances, residents 
of Rome or birds of passage, were there, wide-eyed. People of every 
race were contemplating, praying, walking about. With the tranquil 
motion proper to an ample space, where the silence of the sanctuary 
made the depth of the space even more palpable than it might be 
elsewhere, they were moving forward towards the altar. 
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The ornaments that cover the various surfaces in the church did 
not keep them from looking towards the altar. All these details form 
part of a whole; they are lost in a space whose very immensity 
allows a person to relax. In this ostentatiousness for God, the poor 
are at home. St. Peter’s is their parish. The splendor, though its 
good taste may be disputed, does not distract the spirit. Without 
effort, without even becoming vividly aware of it, the soul lets itself 
be permeated by the grandeur, and becomes larger itself. 

The triumph of Michelangelo was to enclose within these walls, 
under this vault and under this cupola upheld by the longest possible 
pillars, the maximum of space. And it is this space which now 
brings recollection, peace, purity, unity. Man needs grandeur and 
limits at the same time; for, if he is made for the infinite, still his 
relations with God are circumscribed by the sacramental world. 
He does find God in nature; but in the sanctuary he finds Him in 
another way: he knows that God communicates Himself to man 
in a house in the middle of which there is a table set for a meal. 
His spiritual universe must be centered on the altar. 

St. Peter’s of Rome is the symbol, realized within the possibilities 
of a given civilization, of this conciliation of a personal religion with 
the universal, of this reconciliation of redeemed man with the sanc- 
tified universe. 

At Lourdes, a few days later, I entered the basilica of St. Pius X 
for the first time. Here there are no lofty cupolas, no ornaments; 
there is a surface enclosed under the earth, capable of grouping 
around the same sacrifice as at Rome as many pilgrims as St. Peter’s 
can contain. 

Here again architects have achieved the consecration of space for 
the glory of God. The given conditions were no longer those which 
Michelangelo had to take into account: there were no heights, there 
was no question of building under the open sky. 

But the new possibilities offered by the use of steel and cement 
gave rise to a triumph more daring than ever. Arches thrown across 
with a single cast, without pillars, columns or supports, uphold 
these low ceilings above which an esplanade is stretched out. But 
everything converges once more towards the altar. Here also, the 
sanctified space gives that impression of freedom, of ease, which 
comes from immensity. 
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Christian space is not however that infinite of which the philos- 
ophers have spoken, whose center is everywhere and its circumfer- 
ence nowhere. It is centered on a point from which it will receive 
its religious value. It requires an action which transforms and 
consecrates. 

At Lourdes, careful study resulted in a group of inclined planes, 
thanks to which the altar can be seen from everywhere. This ex- 
panse is not a dispersion; it is intended to bring about a gathering. 
The intelligence of the men of our century has once more placed at 
the service of God the resources of technique, the newest materials 
and the most learned calculations, to endow Christian prayer with 
the space it needs. The love of God lives at the same time on 
grandeur and on intimacy. 

On the way, at Paris, I had to work in the library of UNESCO, 
a very original building whose principal architect is the same one 
who conceived the new church of St. John’s Abbey. It is a vast 
edifice with walls of light, in which committee rooms, assembly 
halls, depositories of documents are grouped by the hundred with 
a view to their most convenient use. 

Here grandeur is no longer the dominant theme. The concern 
is with human relations. The space is divided among people who 
are working. If the building has a center, it is scarcely noticed. The 
impression given is rather that of an equal expanse, oriented, on the 
ground level, toward the periphery of the world, and in all direc- 
tions. Technical skill has brought into being a structure that is 
daring, and at the same time harmonious by reason of its simplicity. 

In its genre this monumental building, which has neither prece- 
dent nor model, is one of the masterpieces of our time. It is perfectly 
planned with a view to the function it is to fulfil at the heart of the 
world organizations. For them it is above all a center of studies; it is 
not a house of prayer, but a house of thought. By contrast, it makes 
us appreciate what a temple ought to be in which human beings 
gather in the presence of God for an action of which God is the 
principal agent. 

Soon I had occasion to pass through Rheims. I went to see again 
the church of St. Remi, the building of which was completed by one 
of the great spiritual personages of the twelfth century, Peter of 
Celle. Then I entered the Gothic cathedral once more. 
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In both places there is a beauty that brings peace. St. Remi is the 
Roman and monastic nave, the contemplative space. Notre Dame 
is the great space necessary for the throngs of the Lord; it is the 
sanctuary in which pastoral activity can develop amply, the people 
of God in the nave being oriented toward the altar which the clergy 
surround. There, as in the places where it enjoyed perfect success, 
the Gothic has attained the maximum of height, lightness, luminos- 
ity, which was made possible by stone. 

But one cannot help thinking that, in comparison with the means 
available to the art of building in our day, this masterpiece belongs 
to a time that is past. It is beautiful, extremely so; but it is beautiful 
because it is ancient, in the measure in which it is ancient. 

Today it would be easy, too easy, to build this cathedral, just as 
it remains easy to imitate it. The proof of this is that, when a war 
destroyed it, there was no difficulty in beginning it again. More- 
over, there was a duty to rebuild it. But there would no longer be 
any right to imitate it. What was once a marvel of grandeur would 
now be no more than something small, perhaps stingy. It would no 
longer be a creation. 

The problem of the Christian temple has a history which is domi- 
nated by one preoccupation: the effort has always been to introduce 
into an edifice limited by the technical means available to each era, 
the greatest possible immensity. 

The new church of St. John’s Abbey is a new stage of the same 
journey. When one sees for the first time this abbey church of a 
flourishing Benedictine community, one cannot help calling to mind 
that other monument which, even after its destruction, haunts the 
memory of all the historians of medieval monachism: the basilica 
of Cluny. 

Let us beware of reducing the lesson Cluny gives us to the level 
of a few esthetic or economic principles. It is of a theological order. 
During the three centuries in which it kept growing both in numbers 
and in influence, the community of Cluny expressed what it wanted 
to be in spiritual writings and in a succession of buildings which the 
archeologists now call Cluny I, II and III. But actually there was 
only one Cluny, whose constant and major role was to show forth 
the meaning of monasticism in the Church. 
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We are well acquainted with the ideas which the abbots and the 
monks of Cluny had on this subject. A monastery was to be the sym- 
bol, because it would be the realization, of the mystery of the 
Church in its essentials: community of life animated by charity, 
detachment from all that is passing, prayer centered on the eucharis- 
tic celebration, active concern and work for the great Catholic 
causes, aspiration toward the city on high. The ideal was to imitate 
the primitive Church: “That is the model given us by the nascent 
Church; that is what the existence of the monks ought to be, united 
as they are by the ties of social life.” 

They kept their distance from the world, and they made this 
separation the condition of their influence on the world. Thanks to 
this separation, they were able to preserve an acute sense of the 
universal ; and their liturgical, biblical and patristic tradition favored 
the emergence among them of a culture over which they did not 
indeed have a monopoly, but which unquestionably did not produce 
equal fruits elsewhere. It was marked by a certain optimism with 
regard to natural and human values, a confidence in the grace which 
could utilize the resources of creation and of intelligence to express 
and communicate itself. 

The basilica of Cluny was a kind of synthesis of Catholic time 
and space. Thanks to the patient research of an archeologist from 
the United States, Prof. Kenneth J. Conant, we know now that at 
St. Peter’s of Cluny everything was calculated scientifically to repro- 
duce something of the greatest sanctuaries of Christendom. The 
plan was that of St. Peter’s of Rome; the apse imitated that of St. 
Paul’s Outside the Walls; other parts of the edifice had been copied 
from the Temple of Solomon, authentic knowledge of which was 
supposed to be had in the Holy Sepulcher. Thus the abbey church 
was to evoke the principal churches which symbolize the only 
enduring sanctuary, that of heaven. 

It is a happy coincidence that the Collegeville church is dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist, as was the Lateran cathedral, and it is signifi- 
cant that it has been conceived on so grand a scale. To be sure, it is 
not an imitation of anything; it is a creation, new and without 
precedent. But its mission, not unlike that of Cluny, is to bring to 
mind the city on high and, here below, the great Catholic dimen- 
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sions; to preach confidence in the resources of the culture which is 
proper to this second half of the twentieth century; finally, to pro- 
vide a place suited to the universal prayer that will be chanted 
within its walls. The prayer of the monks is above all a praise of 
God; it is a worship which will be efficacious in the measure in 
which it is disinterested ; it glorifies God even more than it entreats 
Him. 

An historian, not without a touch of paradox, has attributed to 
Cluny a very particular virtue: the virtue of “prodigality.” Not that 
the monks were ever fond of waste, or made a principle of wasting. 
But they understood that the Lord has a right to have all the most 
precious products of His creation spent on Himself. These will not 
necessarily be costly materials. Beauty, grandeur, even magnifi- 
cence, can do without expensive media; and it is now admitted that 
Cluny was the beginning of a movement in favor of poverty in the 
Church. 

Splendor is not necessarily a result of gold. It may result from a 
masterful use of space. Wisely calculated dimensions may give an 
openness to the surfaces, a density to the volumes, an intensity of 
presence to the whole, which will make the edifice built with asceti- 
cal forms a dwellingplace of the Most High, fostering at the same 
time the communion of all the souls with one another and the inti- 
macy of each one of them with God. 

As at Rome, Lourdes and Cluny, so at St. John’s everything in 
the church is centered around the Sacrifice. The one altar is the only 
ornament. The altar itself is stripped. For it provides the reality 
which gathers everything together and gives it life. Nothing must 
distract attention from what is being done on the altar. Greatness, 
grandeur, is a sacrament: it signifies God. It is the frame par excel- 
lence for the celebration of that which gives God: the holy sacra- 
ment of the Mass. 

This seems to be one of the lessons proclaimed by the new 
church, as it has been proclaimed elsewhere, in other times, with 
other means, by those churches in which Christians have sought to 
bring, and succeeded in bringing, the limits of space to the interior 
of a building. They have considered space as a value to be sanctified, 
and a means of expressing grandeur and of participating in it. In 
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each case they have had to risk, so to speak, a new creation. And 
the result could never be presented as the only solution possible 
to the spiritual and technical problems of each era. 

Every work of art and every work of the Church is marked with 
a certain imperfection, which emphasizes its provisional character 
and by the same token gives to the virtue of faith an orientation to- 
ward the world that is to come. It is well that the most daring suc- 
cesses have been called into question. Certain minds, reasonable and 
sure, and supposed by themselves to be traditional, are enemies of 
creativity. But it is a good thing that there have always been found 
in the Church some people responsible for these great matters who 
have accepted the inherent risks and have supported by their en- 
couragement the efforts of those who were thinking about new work 
to be produced. And so it could come about that men of inspiration 
and architects by force of ideas and bold planning have achieved in 
this new abbey church a rejuvenation of the Christian art of build- 
ing. In their own way, with different media than those at the disposal 
of Michelangelo, faced with a problem whose data were not those 
of Lourdes, they have raised up a church which gives us confidence 
in the Church. Jean Leclercq, O.S.B. 


THE NEW RITE OF CONSECRATION 


NE of the 
most richly developed rites of our Catholic religion is that of 
the consecration of a church. The reason for this is clear: the 
church is the “house of God,” it is the space reserved for the holy 
Mysteries, the sacrifice of the Mass, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, public prayer. It is therefore dedicated in an eminent way 
to divine worship, to God Himself. 

The dedication of a church was unknown to ancient Christianity, 
because at that time there existed no fixed places of worship. The 
holy Sacrifice was celebrated wherever it was possible for all to 
congregate, whether in private houses, or any other place. Only in 
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the fourth century, with the beginning of permanent places of wor- 
ship, namely churches, could there be question of a church “dedi- 
cation.” 

At that time, however, a church was “dedicated” simply by the 
celebration of Mass, without any additional ceremonies; an in- 
stance is the celebrated dedication of the Basilica of Tyre, in 314, 
under Constantine the Great. But already a century later, there is 
mention, in Rome, of a sprinkling with water, signifying the lustratio 
—a cleansing, and a conversion from profane to sacred service. 
And out of the custom of celebrating Mass over the tombs of 
martyrs, there developed the practice of placing martyrs’ relics in or 
under the altar of the church (which later became obligatory), as 
well as the dedication to a saint as titular or patron. 

In the Gallican liturgical world, further elements developed to 
make the church dedication more solemn and more symbolical, 
especially the various anointings of the altar and walls of the church 
with holy oils. At the beginning of the Middle Ages, the more simple 
Roman ceremonies fused with the richer Gallican ones; and in an 
attempt to model the dedication of a church on the Old Testament 
dedication of the temple, further new ceremonies appeared — rep- 
etitions of individual rites such as incensation of the altar as 
often as seven times, repetition of the sprinkling and anointing up 
to three and more times. 

Finally the famous Bishop Durandus (d. 1296) in his Pontifical, 
which forms the basis of the present Roman Pontifical, again re- 
worked these (and many other episcopal ceremonies) and intro- 
duced new formulas and prayers, e.g., the seven penitential psalms 
at the beginning. The litany of all saints, which already formed part 
of the ceremony, was however shortened a bit. 

There thus arose an extraordinarily rich and intricate rite, whose 
basic structure was obscured by the very multiplicity of detail, and 
whose performance, even in smaller churches, required many weary 
hours. Moreover, during much of the time the people had to wait 
outside the church (till the procession of the relics), and could not 
therefore take part in some of the most significant ceremonies. The 
seemingly endless duration of the rite tired the bishop and the 
people, the repetitions and the involved ceremonies, telescoped 
into each other, made an intelligible participation on the part of the 
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faithful extremely difficult. And if there were side-altars to be 
consecrated, or if the church were a large one, the entire ceremony 
was still further lengthened. 

However inherently beautiful all this ritual may have been, our 
modern, technical, and hurried generation came increasingly to 
feel that the ceremony of a dedication of a church was far too 
lengthy and overloaded. A reasonable simplification was desired, a 
clearer, more lucid structuring of the entire ceremony, and a better 
possibility for the faithful to take an understanding part in all of it. 
In brief, the conviction grew that the consecration of a church (and 
other similar, prolix consecrations, of altars, bells, etc.) was in need 
of a thoroughgoing revision and simplification, such as had occurred 
in the case of the ancient and venerable Holy Week services. 

Thus it came about that Pius XII ordered the revision and simpli- 
fication of Part Two of the Pontifical, which contains the blessings 
of things, and the reform-commission established by the same Pope 
labored at the task for a number of years. When Pius XII died, his 
successor John XXIII permitted the work to be completed and 
published. In the fall of this year, 1961, this Part Two of the “re- 
formed” Pontifical is slated to appear. 

In the following, the new rite of the consecration of a church 
will be briefly described. To put it summarily: the principal ele- 
ments of the rite have been preserved; the accretions which in the 
course of centuries had come to cluster so extravagantly around 
the original forms were carefully removed; and the structure of the 
entire rite has been made clearer and more truly consistent. As a 
consequence the whole ceremony, though shortened and clarified in 
order to make it more accessible also to the people, yet retains a due 
and impressive solemnity. 


BEFORE THE CONSECRATION 


By way of introduction, there are a certain number of rubrical 
directives : about the title of the church, the days on which dedica- 
tion is permitted, the relics to be prepared for entombment in the 
altar, the vigil to be kept the night before at the relics, the solemn 
procession with the relics (pastoral considerations!), the praying 
of the breviary by the clergy in connection with the dedication, the 
possibility of having other bishops assist if several altars are to be 
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consecrated, etc. Then follows explicit and detailed information 
about all the things that have to be gotten ready for the consecration, 
and finally an urgent instruction about how the people are to be 
prepared for the event and how their interest is to be elicited for 
the embellishment and maintenance of the newly dedicated church. 


STRUCTURE OF THE RITE AS A WHOLE 


As in the new Ordo for Holy Week, so also in this newly reformed 
part of the Pontifical the longer ceremonies are lucidly divided by 
titles and subtitles. The ceremonies and prayers are moreover con- 
secutively numbered in order to facilitate commentaries and cita- 
tions. In the following report, numbers in parentheses refer to these 
numbers in the rite of dedication. 

The dedication of a church involves first of all the sanctification 
of the church building as such, and taking possession of it for God 
and His worship; and then it means to “consecrate” to sacred wor- 
ship, i.e., to dedicate solemnly to the exclusive service of God the 
church itself, and above all the place of sacrifice, for whose sake 
the church was built. As already indicated, at the consecration of 
the altar relics from the holy martyrs will be placed in the altar 
itself; hence between the cleansing and taking possession of the 
church, and its actual consecration, there is inserted the procession 
of relics into the house of God and their entombment in the altar. 

Thus result three principal parts: the “lustration” or, as it is 
sometimes called, though less satisfactorily, the “cleansing”; the 
ceremony of the relics, i.e., procession and entombment; and fi- 
nally the consecration properly so called of church and altar. The 
conclusion of the whole rite consists in the offering of the first holy 
Mass on the newly consecrated altar. 

It is obvious that the present article can give no more than a 
summary description. To go into detail would require a book, espe- 
cially if one wished to treat of the ceremonies hitherto observed, 
and of the historical development of individual parts. 


I, LUSTRATION AND TAKING POSSESSION 


The concept of “lustration” is somewhat complex. It signifies most 
immediately the expulsion of every influence of evil power: the 
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“lord of the world,” Satan and his retinue, are to be completely 
driven out and excluded from the future “house of God.” As a 
result, the building is readied for the worship of God, and set apart 
for His worship alone. The subtitles of this part indicate that this 
lustration or cleansing is accomplished by steps, namely : sprinkling 
of the outside of the church, and of its interior, procession into 
church, cleansing of the altar, and taking possession of the church 
for God. 

In order not to delay the progress of the action, some of the 
minor blessings, such as that of the “Gregorian” water, of the altar 
appurtenances and ornaments, of the incense that has to be burned 
on the consecrated altar, may be anticipated before the actual 
dedication ceremony. 

Formerly, moreover, the action was prefaced with the penitential 
psalms, together with the litany and its prayers; it now begins 
directly. 

The bishop vests before the locked, empty church, and begins 
by invoking the Blessed Trinity and reciting a general “good inten- 
tion” prayer (9). The actual lustration commences in front of the 
church door (10). The ancient cry, “Deus in adiutorium meum in- 
tende,” having been intoned, the procession around the church be- 
gins — by bishop, clergy, people — while the bishop sprinkles the 
walls of the church with the “Gregorian” water (11). The latter, 
used chiefly for the dedication of churches, is composed of water, 
salt, wine and ashes, and is attributed to Gregory the Great, hence 
the name. During the procession, the Jerusalem Psalm 86 is sung; it 
is concluded with a prayer (12). 

Next follows the entrance into the church— again by bishop, 
clergy, people (13). At the door takes place the dramatic (but now 
somewhat simplified) scene in which the bishop demands that the 
door be opened in order that God may enter; when the door opens 
(a deacon has been waiting inside the church), the bishop with his 
crosier signs the threshold with a cross to ban every demonic influ- 
ence. With the entrance, the singing of the litany of all saints is begun 
(14); the saint to whom the church is dedicated is invoked three 
times, while the saints whose relics will be entombed are invoked 
twice. At the close of the litany, the bishop, standing, and with out- 
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stretched arm, solemnly chants a double and triple invocation, over 
the church and altar. This part too concludes with a prayer (15). 

The lustration of the interior of the church follows next (16). The 
bishop proceeds along the entire length of the walls, then, in cruci- 
form pattern, through the length and breadth of the church (17), 
and sprinkles both walls and floor with the “Gregorian” water. The 
beautifully appropriate Psalms 121 and 83 accompany this action. 
A longer and more solemn prayer concludes the sprinkling of the 
church (18). 

After the interior space has thus been blessed, there succeeds 
the lustration of its focal center and nucleus, the altar (19). Invok- 
ing the Blessed Trinity, the bishop traces five crosses on the altar- 
table, again with “Gregorian” water; meanwhile Psalm 42 is sung. 
An ancient prayer again frames the close of this part of the rite (23). 

The entire building, both its exterior and interior, as well as the 
altar itself, has thus been solemnly removed from all profane use, 
and banned to the powers of darkness. House and altar can now 
be taken possession of for the Lord God; this will constitute the 
concluding rite of the first principal part (24). 

In front of the presbyterium, or in the nave of the church, to the 
extent that the presence of the faithful allows of it, a St. Andrew’s 
cross (two slanted beams) has in the meanwhile been traced on 
the floor with sand or ashes. The bishop with his crosier now in- 
scribes thereon the Latin and Greek alphabets, one on each beam. 
The choir sings an accompanying antiphon which extols the sanc- 
tity and holiness of God’s house. This is followed by the solemn 
conclusion of the entire first major part: prayer, invitation to kneel, 
silent prayer, summarizing “collect,” and then a preface, a magni- 
ficent “anaphora” from the ancient Roman tradition, which with 
wonderful simplicity tells of the power of prayer in God’s house, 
and sings the praises of the most holy Sacrifice, the climax of all 
divine service (25). 


Il, ENTOMBMENT OF RELICS 


This part naturally consists of two sections: the procession with the 
relics (which must be brought from the depository), and their en- 
tombment in the altar. All present, bishop, clergy, and people, 
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proceed to the place where the relics have been reserved. For the 
procession in the church, the Pontifical offers several antiphons 
(26), dating from the early Middle Ages, whose melodies have been 
newly revised according to the best manuscript evidence. Popular 
hymns in honor of the martyrs are also permitted. 

At the depository of the relics a prayer is first recited, the relics 
are incensed by the bishop (28), and then the procession into 
church commences. Psalm 149 is sung, as well as several ancient 
antiphons, and at the moment of entrance into the church, Psalm 
150, or popular hymns (29, 30). 

Meanwhile the procession has arrived at the altar (31). While the 
bishop reverently approaches the altar with the relics and places 
them in the “sepulcher,” the choir sings appropriate antiphons. A 
mason has prepared cement (33) which the bishop blesses. The 
cavity in the altar-table into which the little box containing the rel- 
ics has been placed, is covered by a small slab of stone, and this is 
cemenied into place. Again a prayer concludes this part of the rite 
(34, 35). 


III. CONSECRATION OF THE CHURCH AND ALTAR 


According to former practice, the altar was first “cleansed” and 
consecrated, and then only the church building. The usual explana- 
tion given was that holiness derives from the altar, the focal point, 
and from the altar spreads to the building. According to the new 
rite, the consecration of the building precedes. When the shrine has 
been prepared, the jewel can be placed therein. Hence the church 
first, and then the altar. 

For the consecration of the church (36), the bishop again ad- 
vances along the walls and with sacred chrism traces a cross in the 
twelve places that have been chosen for this purpose, and which 
have been previously marked by larger, artistically suitable crosses. 
These symbolize the twelve apostles, on whom, according to the 
Apocalypse (21:14), the walls of the heavenly Jerusalem are built 
as upon twelve foundation stones. Each chrismed cross is incensed, 
and a candle is lighted before each; and these candles are again to 
burn on each anniversary date of the consecration. The rite is ac- 
companied by the singing of Psalm 147, or the hymn for the feast 
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of the dedication of a church, or certain venerable melodious 
responsories (38). 

When the bishop reaches the portal of the church he interrupts 
his anointing and the choir its singing. The anointing of the door- 
posts now takes place, with a beautiful, short prayer (39). Then 
the anointing of the church walls continues (41); and with another 
prayer the consecration of the church is brought to a close (42). 

Now the altar, the actual holy of holies, the place of the sacrifice 
of the New Covenant, can be consecrated. This part, by comparison 
with the former ceremony, has been drastically simplified. Formerly 
there was a triple anointing of the altar-table, with repeated incen- 
sations, a pouring out of the holy oils on the altar-table (at this 
point the rite was interrupted, and the church consecrated), and 
then the action was “concluded” with prayers and the consecratory 
preface —only to be followed by several anointings of the altar 
support; and in addition, there was a seven-fold incensation by the 
bishop and a continuous incensing by an assistant priest. All these 
were medieval accretions modeled on the prolix Old Testament 
ritual of altar and temple dedication. 

Now the altar-table will be anointed only once, and immediately 
after, the altar support. Psalm 44, the royal psalm in honor of 
Christ, is sung as accompaniment. While the altar is next incensed 
in the same manner as at a solemn high Mass, appropriate antiphons 
are chanted. An ancient prayer formula, referring to the meaning of 
the incensation, brings this part of the rite to conclusion (42-47). 

The evocative rite of burning a symbolic sacrifice of incense on 
the altar follows ; this, as formerly, is done with the aid of short wax 
tapers, placed on the five places where the altar was anointed. After 
the incense is burned a prayer concludes also this section (48). 

There follows the conclusion of the entire consecration: prayer, 
invitation to kneel, silent prayer, summarizing “collect,” and the 
grand ancient Roman consecratory preface of the dedication (49). 
In the best tradition of the Middle Ages, it recalls the sacrifice of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, whereupon the abundance of bless- 
ings which have become a reality in the New Testament Sacrifice 
are celebrated. At this juncture, unless it has been anticipated, the 
blessing of the altar utensils and church appurtenances takes place. 
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The consecration closes with the Benedicamus Domino of the dea- 
con. While Psalm 95 is chanted, the altar is prepared by acolytes 
or clerics. The bishop with ministers retires to the sacristy to vest 
for Mass (50). 


THE MASS 


The celebration of Mass is an essential constituent of the church and 
altar consecration. The whole purpose of the latter, after all, is to 
prepare a fitting place for the Sacrifice which is the center of Catholic 
worship. The bishop should, normally, offer this Mass himself — 
either a solemn High Mass, or at least a sung Mass. Only for just 
(serious) reasons may a low Mass be offered. The bishop must also, 
even if he wishes to offer only a low Mass (because he is too tired), 
celebrate in full pontifical vesture. The proper Mass for the dedica- 
tion of a church is always to be said, with a commemoration only 
of the patron of the church. The Mass begins immediately, without 
the preliminary prayers, with the kissing of the altar and the entrance 
antiphon (51-55). 


FINAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The reform of the rite has as its principal purpose to make the 
solemn ceremony more simple and more intelligible, so that the 
faithful can more readily follow the sacred action and understand 
its significance. It is the obligation of the clergy, by preaching and 
other instructional aids, to turn the pastoral values of the dedication 
to full account, not merely at the time when the church is actually 
being consecrated, but also later from time to time, and especially 
on the recurrence of the yearly anniversary of the consecration. For 
this reason the day of dedication has from time immemorial been 
observed with a liturgical celebration which was always of first class, 
and still is. It is meant to preserve among the faithful their esteem 
of the dignity and significance of a Catholic church, or where 
necessary, to renew such esteem. 

It will be therefore part of the priest’s normal duty, inculcated 
also by the rubrics of the new rite, to study the entire ceremony 
and become acquainted with its pastoral values and opportunities. 
And it is his permanent duty to keep alive among the faithful a clear 
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understanding that the church is the house of God and of His holy 
people, the center of Christian worship where they experience 
God’s presence and receive His greatest gifts, most especially, the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass, the source from which at all times the 
renewal of the whole of Christian life should flow. 

May the revised rite of the consecration of a church contribute 
to bring the faithful ever more intimately into the Church, the living 
house of God. Josef Loew, C.SS.R. 


THE BAPTISTRY 
AND OTHER SPACES 


N RECENT years we have 
become somewhat accustomed to think of a church in terms of 
rooms of space rather than in terms of architectural detail. This 
is a notable step forward, and represents a change of mentality. 

The change has occurred gradually in the last half century, so 
gradually in fact that we have often been unaware of it. In retrospect 
however, it may be seen more clearly. It is time now to evaluate our 
position critically, and to ask ourselves if we are really fulfilling the 
space demands which the design of the church makes of us. 

The space demands of the church are demands of worship. As 
both Mediator Dei and the German bishops’ “Directives for Church 
Building” have pointed out, the kind of worship with which we are 
concerned is primarily public worship, and this public worship is 
primarily sacramental. However both the above mentioned docu- 
ments (and many others) have warned us against the assumption 
that the church is built only for public worship ; and both documents 
were at pains to develop the idea that in public worship more than 
one sacrament is involved. Yet I think it is safe to say that wherever 
something notable has been achieved in modern church building, it 
has usually been exclusively a development centered around the 
altar. Emphasis on the altar is fine. But does it accomplish every- 
thing? 

Three sacraments, more than any of the others, make space 
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demands of a large scale in the design of the church. The Eucharist 
is one of these. From the space standpoint it is by far the most 
important of the three. It would be a great mistake to think that we 
have fully exploited eucharistic demands. Much more yet remains 
to be done, but that is not the subject of this paper. The other two 
sacraments are baptism and penance. In essence these sacraments 
are acts of public worship, although the present discipline of the 
Church provides for a more or less private administration of them. 
In the case of baptism this private administration is tolerated; in 
the case of penance it is now mandatory. 

I would like to propose four considerations: the space demands 
of baptism ; then those of penance; the provision in church for those 
acts of worship which are not strictly speaking acts of official public 
worship; finally, since it is inevitable that any discussion of space 
demands comes ultimately to a space image, I would like to comple- 
ment the space image with a brief discussion of the representational 
image in church. These are four separate problems, but I think they 
are rather closely related. 


THE BAPTISTRY 


What are the space demands of the sacrament of baptism in church? 
We might list these demands as follows: 

1) There is a need for a defined space for baptism, separate, at 
least to some extent, from the eucharistic space. 

2) The dignity and character of the sacrament of baptism should 
be the source of inspiration for the design of the baptistry. 

3) The location of the baptistry should be so related to the plan 
of the church as to bring out the meaning of baptism in Christian 
life. 

The first of these demands, that of a defined space proper to 
baptism, cannot be fulfilled adequately by simply joining the bap- 
tistry to the space required for another purpose. There must be at 
least a reasonable increase in the total space. The additional space 
must not be merely lumped to the eucharistic space in an undefined 
way. The physical functioning of two different sacraments demands 
two different and distinct spaces. This should be acknowledged 
architecturally, made plain and visible. 

The rite of baptism should be studied first in terms of its physical 
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requirements. A certain number of people have to be accommo- 
dated ; certain movements are required; certain things are needed. 
The interplay of these various elements will spell out the essential 
physical requirements. It would be best if each church builder were 
to study the actual rite itself in terms of these three points: people, 
movements and things. 

By the term “church builder” here I mean to include both the 
pastor and the architect. The pastor cannot simply delegate this 
obligation to the architect; nor may the architect assume that the 
pastor alone is responsible for this study. In fact, if either party 
assumes that the other will do this work, there is likely to be trouble. 

This is probably where we have been most at fault today. Too 
often such assumptions have proved to be unwarranted. The part of 
the architect and that of the pastor in the design of a church are 
complementary. It is the nature of each to bring his own viewpoint 
to the solution of a problem. This difference of views is not deplor- 
able, but quite necessary. It will be beneficial if, in each case, it is 
founded on fact. 

When we examine the rite of baptism we ought not to be satisfied 
merely to examine the rite as it is in the Ritual. The new Holy Week 
liturgy and particularly the Holy Saturday service have much to tell 
us. 

In all consideration of the space for the baptistry, it is well to 
bear in mind the second space demand listed above, namely, that 
the dignity and character of baptism should be the source of inspira- 
tion for the design of the baptistry. 

The font, like the altar, should by all means be free-standing. The 
font should be obviously and emphatically the focus and center of 
the baptistry. The action of baptism is ceremonial. The space that 
any ceremonial action needs is not to be measured by physical 
expediency alone. For a movement to have and to convey meaning 
it must have a certain deliberateness and fulness, yet without exag- 
geration. A procession has little dignity or meaning if completed in 
two quick steps. There ought to be a certain spaciousness about 
the baptistry. 

This may be hard for the practical minded American to see. The 
space in the baptistry will not seat people in church; it will cost 
some extra money. However we are not talking about vastness, but 
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about an adequate space commensurate with the theological and 
liturgical importance of baptism. 

The value which Christian life places upon the sacrament of 
baptism is well established in the dogma of the Church; it is very 
clear in the writings of St. Paul; it is emphasized in the rite of the 
sacrament. The way the new Holy Week liturgy underlines this 
ought to be a most clear indication of the mind of the Church, partic- 
ularly for us today. Baptism once received confers the Christian life. 
St. Paul thought we needed many reminders of this. Where or how 
can we get these reminders so easily as in a well designed baptistry? 
Participation in the Christian altar has its beginning and its unity 
in the font of Christ’s baptism: “One Lord, one faith, one baptism ; 
one God and Father of all . . .” (Eph 4:5-6). 

The location of the baptistry offers us the possibility of relating 
the font to other parts of the church. This is fine if the real nature of 
each of these parts is kept clearly in mind, and provided there is a 
relation and not a mere confusion of space. 

For instance, confessionals may well be placed near the bap- 
tistry, since the sacrament of penance is a renewal of baptismal 
grace once lost. It would be good to make this theological truth 
more meaningful by an actual space association. However, lines of 
penitents cannot very well gather in a small baptistry. It is probably 
better if penitents are not in the baptistry proper, but near it. It is 
certainly not good to have penitents scattered haphazardly around 
the font itself. We are anticipating somewhat here our later discus- 
sion of penance; at present it is enough to say that both sacraments, 
baptism and penance, must be studied. 

Again, the baptistry might be placed near the entry to the church, 
since baptism is the entry to the Christian life. But this would be 
quite poorly expressed by blocking the main entrance with the font. 
The solution is not to coalesce, but to relate, always keeping diverse 
functions, even related ones, distinct. The baptistry needs its own 
space ; the entry, even if near or if around the baptistry, needs addi- 
tional defined space. 


THE CONFESSIONAL 


We may examine the space demands of the sacrament of penance 
in the same way in which we have examined those of baptism. The 
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value of a defined space in this case concerns both the confessional 
itself and the provision of a proper and fitting approach to the 
sacrament. 

The confessional should not look like a three-part closet. Privacy 
is indeed necessary, but the closet image now so widespread is an 
unfortunate image for the sacrament. Who would say that it ex- 
presses the essential character of penance? Here we touch on the 
second of our criteria for space design: the source of inspiration for 
the design should come from the dignity and character of the sacra- 
ment itself. Penance is essentially a judgment, but a judgment 
of mercy. This is clear in the rite of the sacrament itself; it is also 
clear from Christ’s parables, for example, that of the prodigal son 
or that of the Good Shepherd. 

If we think of the confessional as a tribunal of merciful judg- 
ment, perhaps we will have a better basis for design. A judge sits 
on a judgment seat. An easy chair is out of place in the confessional. 
Let it be rather a real judgment seat, a bench, perhaps raised one 
step! above the floor of the church and provided with a simple 
sturdy back. In other words, a slight throne, a true seat of judgment 
symbolized by its very form. 

Above the seat, or perhaps on the priest’s door of the confessional, 
there could well be some symbol of Christ’s mercy. Here the Good 
Shepherd comes most naturally to mind. For a second or third con- 
fessional in the same general area, it would probably be best not to 
repeat the Good Shepherd representation; the prodigal son’s return 
or the cure of the man sick of the palsy could be used. The more we 
make use of the very images which Christ Himself used, the better 
and the more closely knit our design concepts will be. But we must 
be sure that the artistic quality of the representation is good and not 
mediocre. A poorly executed piece negates the meaning we are 
trying to convey. 

If the symbol of mercy be on the wall above the judgment seat, the 
doors of the priest’s section could well be double and could be left 
open when the confessional is not in use, thus allowing the symbol- 
ism of the judgment seat of mercy to be apparent to all. 

*A step should be avoided on the penitent’s side of the confessional, 


however. There it would have no meaning and would undoubtedly cause 
stumbling. 
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Something must be said about the physical elements of the design 
of the confessional. These things would seem so obvious that one 
could hardly believe they could be overlooked, yet all around us 
in one church after another is the evidence: our confessionals are 
just not designed for normal human beings. 

The priest sits, the penitent kneels. Now allowing for differences 
in the sizes of people, it hardly seems credible that such simple 
human positions could have been so very badly mismeasured. The 
penitent has legs —there must be enough room for the penitent to 
kneel on the kneeler without his heels being jammed into the end 
of the confessional. If we allow children to stand on the kneeler, it 
should not be too difficult to locate and determine the size of a 
wicket window about where the head of a kneeling adult or a 
standing child would come. 

On the other side of the window, the height and position of the 
priest’s ear is the critical dimension. The priest also has legs, some- 
times rather long ones. Must he sit jackknifed in the confessional 
for hours at a time simply because someone has overlooked the fact 
that his legs need some space? The priest usually hears confessions 
first on one side of the confessional and then on the other — this 
means he should be able to operate the slide which opens and closes 
the wicket with moderate ease and efficiency. But the slides stick, 
squeak, rattle or fail to close properly. Again the priest must be 
able to get from one side of the confessional to the other with reason- 
able ease. A little change of position here is desirable (one gets 
stiff) ; a long slide is hardly appropriate — and is hard on cassocks. 

Those stifling confessionals! Must they be hermetically sealed? 
It is not good to make the confessional too comfortable —this is 
the sacrament of penance. But is a smothering atmosphere ideal? 
Without resorting to mechanical air-conditioning, it ought to be 
possible to introduce a little natural air circulation at the bottom 
and top of the door of the confessional. And what would be wrong 
with a small operable window, provided it opened easily and closed 
tightly, in the priest’s section? This would have to be so placed as to 
ensure safety from outside hearing, but there are lots of ways to 
provide that. Finally must the priest sit on a radiator? A little heat- 
ing may be necessary in the confessional at certain times. Let’s 
remember that a little will do, and that much of the time even that 
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is highly undesirable. Exposed heating pipes may be enough to 
cause overheating even when the heater itself is turned off. 

Soundproofing — don’t go overboard on it. It must be provided 
without cutting off all air. One way of providing partly for sound 
control might be to have the confessional set back somewhat from 
nearby traffic and from other waiting penitents. This simple device 
has other advantages (to anticipate again): a little free space 
around the confessional lends dignity and importance to the sacra- 
ment. 

In the matter of lighting we seem to have progressed rather more 
in our confessionals. Signal lights outside the various entrances and 
others inside the priest’s section are now rather common. There are 
perhaps two places where light has often been overlooked — the 
penitent sometimes has to stumble and grope his way into a pitch 
dark confessional, and in our desire for privacy we seem to have 
cut off all visible sign of the priest’s sacramental action. We have 
almost completely depersonalized the sacrament. Certainly it is not 
desirable for the priest to make out the identity of the penitent, but 
would it be asking too much for the priest to be able to make out 
whether the penitent is man, woman or child, and for the penitent 
to be able to see faintly the figure of the ministering priest and his 
sign of the cross in absolution? A sacrament is a sign. 

Throughout most of the history of the Church private confession 
was made in the open, often before the altar. A fourteenth century 
painting in Naples shows a confessor seated on a little movable 
stool. St. Charles Borromeo introduced the confessional in the 
sixteenth century,” but the entire closing up of the confessional is a 
very recent development. We should not revert to antique usages, 
but a little consideration of the long tradition of the Church might 
make us more conscious of the sacramental sign of the sacrament of 
penance. 

Outside the confessional itself, what can we do for the space 
demands of the sacrament of penance? Two things suggest them- 
selves: we might provide adequate waiting space for the number 
of penitents, and provide a little free space which would set the 
confessional somewhat apart by itself. 


*Cf. M. Righetti, Storia Liturgica, IV, p. 305. 
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The first of these may be supplied simply by the pews of the 
church. Another answer is the side chapel designed for the sacra- 
ment of penance. This has some real advantages: it can be designed 
with less pew space and more open space than the main body of the 
church; it places more emphasis on the sacrament of penance; 
confessionals may be placed in such a chapel with more dignity. 

Whatever solution we come to, this should be borne in mind — 
it is hardly desirable for waiting penitents (or other persons) to be 
in pews which are only removed by a narrow church aisle from the 
confessional itself. Nor should the confessionals be simply projected 
outside the main wall of the building and given their own little 
roofs; nothing better ensures you that your confessional will be a 
regular thermometer registering (or even magnifying) every change 
of the outside weather. 


SPACE FOR DEVOTIONS 


The sacrament of penance lends itself to a rather more private 
expression of space than the sacrament of the Eucharist or even 
baptism. This leads us naturally to the third matter we have pro- 
posed for discussion: how do we provide for those acts of worship 
which take place in church but which are not actually acts of official 
worship? Such acts are various kinds of devotions, the making of 
the way of the cross, etc. The fact that some of these actions are 
sometimes performed congregationally raises a difficulty; but do 
we ever, in the most optimistic foresight, envision having a full 
congregation for these devotions? 

The scattering of objects of private devotion around the main 
church leads to confusion of design and to the temptation to keep 
on adding a little here and a little there as the years go by. Our 
churches bear witness to this. What can be the result, but that the 
people gradually acquire a composite image in which the principal 
sources of Christian life, the sacraments, gradually fade into some- 
thing like psychological equality with private devotions? That is 
the image many of our churches present. This image is constantly 
before the people. Is it any wonder if some draw the most likely 
conclusion from the visual evidence? 

What can we do? The answer is certainly not to discard all objects 
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of private devotion. Nor is it necessary, nor desirable, to give up all 
congregational use of them. I would like to suggest that we might set 
aside an area for such devotions, and that this area be at least 
somewhat distinct from the eucharistic room. Could it be more 
safely related to the baptistry and the confessionals? If so, the 
dignity and importance of both baptism and penance must still be 
preserved, but I think this is possible rather more easily than in the 
case of the Eucharist. In the first place, neither the baptistry nor the 
confessionals require anything like the size space which the Eucha- 
rist requires for public worship. In the second place, as already 
pointed out, there is a greater element of privacy connected with 
both of these sacraments than there is with the Eucharist. 

The church today, as in times past, needs some free space, some 
areas not designated for pews, aisles or sanctuary. The lack of fixed 
pews in the past provided a certain fluidity both of space and of the 
use of space. Today, as never before, we are in danger of rigorously 
fixing the use of every inch of space in church. Fixed pews are a 
necessity today, but it is well to remember that they are not always 
an unmixed blessing. The best church is not necessarily the one 
with the highest percentage of fixed pews. 

This free space need not all be in one place; it is probably better 
if it is distributed in different parts of the church. But it might some- 
what gravitate around the baptistry and the confessionals and thus 
serve several different purposes. It would emphasize the unique 
importance of the font. It would provide for a larger gathering of 
the congregation around the font on certain occasions. It would 
emphasize and set aside a proper and a well designed space for the 
sacrament of penance. Finally it would provide a worthy setting for 
those aspects of worship which are properly speaking private devo- 
tion. All of this could be done without detracting from the eucharis- 
tic center, the altar. 

It is not at all suggested that all association of private devotion be 
withdrawn from the Eucharist, but that a clarification of worship 
be achieved. In fact a Blessed Sacrament chapel may well be the 
answer to some of our problems; such a chapel might well provide 
also for the sacrament of penance. This would leave the main altar 
and sanctuary completely free for public congregational worship. 
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Our churches today are usually lacking in small scale spaces. The 
part of the building in which worship is carried on is usually just one 
huge rather undefined space. The individual may well feel a sense 
of something missing, something which was not missing in the old 
churches. Even from an architectural standpoint alone, the lack of 
gradation of spaces is unfortunate; it makes any building cold and 
inhuman. 

The smaller scale space we now miss would come naturally to 
the solution of the problems we have been discussing. Both bap- 
tistry and confessionals call for this kind of space. Private devotion 
does also; here it would lend a more intimate character quite con- 
sistent with the action. The individual would feel more at home. 

If the sacraments of baptism and penance and the objects of 
private devotion have each been given their own space, we are left 
with a rather different, simplified type of eucharistic room. All of 
the spaces now begin to assume a distinctive architectural image. 
This is the symbolism most proper to architecture. It is arrived at 
by a fundamental clarification of space problems, since a space 
expression is the normal, although not the inevitable, consequence 
and concomitant of a good solution of a space problem. 


REPRESENTATIONAL IMAGES 


We may now ask: what about representational images in our 
churches? Today most of these images are not very sacramental in 
character. Nor are they sufficiently concerned with some of the 
most basic truths of our Catholic faith. These would seem rather 
astounding charges. Are they true? 

The images we have today generally fall into one or both of the 
following classifications: there are those which attempt to stir up 
a feeling of private devotion; there are others which simply present 
a figure, whether painted or sculptured, in a statuesque manner. 
The statue of St. Joseph does not as such lead us to the place of 
St. Joseph in the economy of salvation, and if it does not do that, it 
cannot really present us with St. Joseph himself. The attempt to 
stir up a feeling of private devotion is so obviously artificial that it 
could not succeed. What has been neglected in both cases is the 
fundamental and dependent relationship between private and public 
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worship. This relationship was outlined in quite convincing form 
at some length by Romano Guardini in The Spirit of the Liturgy as 
long ago as 1918. 

The liturgy of the Church explicitly recommends only two spe- 
cific representational images: one of these is mandatory — the rep- 
resentation of Christ on the crucifix of the altar; the other is only 
counseled —the representation of John baptizing Christ in the 
baptistry. Other representations are of course approved in church, 
but only these two are explicitly recommended in the liturgy. 

There is food for thought in this very reserved recommendation 
—and a long Christian tradition behind it. The ceiling mosaic of 
the Baptistry of the Orthodox in Ravenna is a classic example 
of traditional iconography in the baptistry. The central subject is 
Christ’s baptism ; encircling this are the twelve apostles with their 
crowns; a still larger circle shows a number of glorified thrones and 
altars. Could it be better stated iconographically that baptism, and 
particularly Christ’s own baptism, is the introduction and source 
of the Christian life? 

The tradition of the Church in sacred images has been one which 
orientated the individual saint toward his place in the mystery of 
salvation. This was usually done in a quite simple way, by showing 
the saint in a composition which portrayed the aspect of the mys- 
tery involved. Consider again the baptistry mosaic of Ravenna. 
Here John is shown in the act of baptizing Christ. The twelve 
apostles are also shown here, not because they were present at the 
baptism of Christ, for they were not, but because the Gospel which 
they preached, the work which they were to do, in a sense stemmed 
from the baptism of Christ. A similar reason accounts for the glori- 
fied altars and thrones. What is presented here is mystery rather than 
history. 

One may object that as a matter of fact the mystery of salvation 
came to us in the framework of history. That is quite true. However 
it does not at all argue that the best presentation of this mystery 
today is a historical one. The failure of recent centuries to ac- 
complish effectively such a presentation is itself a refutation of the 
method. We have a much closer, and at the same time a more 
traditional way — through the living Church and the sacraments. 
This was the way used in the baptismal mosaic of Ravenna. It 
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was most plainly sacramental, for the principal reference there was 
clearly to the actual baptismal font immediately under the center 
of the mosaic. This font was the whole reason for this room; all of 
the emphasis of the architecture and decoration was on it. Nor was 
the sacramentalism of the Ravenna mosaic without its setting in the 
living Church: the inclusion of the apostles and the glorified altars 
and thrones show that. Here we see representation depicting the 
place of the sacrament of baptism and of the saints in the whole 
economy of salvation. Devotion arises naturally out of such rep- 
resentation, and it is a devotion that is essentially sacramental, 
mystical and eschatological. What a far cry from the representation 
we see in our churches today! 

Lest anyone say I am advocating a return to Byzantinism, let me 
point out that I have not made one single reference to stylistic con- 
siderations. It is not in any return to past styles that we will solve 
our problems today. 

Take another example, this time from the type of representation 
used around the altar. Today this is often the place occupied by a 
large crucifix. On first consideration this might seem most appro- 
priate —the Mass is the unbloody renewal of the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. But what is the effect of such a composition, the large crucifix 
above the altar? Is it not usually an overemphasis on the historical 
detail of the crucifixion to the detriment of the mystery of the altar? 
Does it not call us back too much to the historical event as past, 
and too little to the supremely important reality of the re-presenta- 
tion of Christ’s sacrifice here and now occurring on the altar in 
mystery? In the typical large crucifix today the attention is drawn 
principally to those details which the Gospels so singularly lack. 

A hint may be taken from the rubrics of the Mass. There it is 
required a number of times that the sacrificing priest elevate his 
eyes to the crucifix. Such a gesture becomes very difficult, not to say 
forced, if he has to look well above his normal eye level, especially 
if a bow is required at the same times (as just before the consecra- 
tion). The crucifix envisioned by the rubrics and the one which 
has been traditionally on the altar as long as a crucifix has been 
there (with one short period of exception to be mentioned later) is 
a relatively small one. 

Only in recent times has a large sculptured crucifix been seen on 
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the altar. Large sculptured crucifixes are sometimes of great anti- 
quity, but never, as far as I am aware, have they been placed on or 
above the main altar. The eleventh century Gerokreuz of Cologne 
cathedral is in an apsidal chapel. The famous crucifix of Perpignan 
is in a subsidiary chapel. The English and French rood screens of 
the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries were at the entrance to choirs. 

In painted representations, generally speaking, the same things 
are true. The large painted crucifixes of the School of Pisa were at 
the entrances to choirs. It is in painting however that we find excep- 
tions in the late Gothic and Renaissance periods. The Isenheim 
Altarpiece is such a one. This, for all its merit as a work of art, is 
hardly likely to appeal to many today: its gruesome insistence on 
physical pain and on the emotional elements is far from a complete 
depiction of the crucifixion, particularly over an altar. Some of the 
Sienese altarpieces and those of Renaissance masters are other 
examples. 

When do these exceptions occur? Shortly before and during the 
Reformation. Could it be that popular notions spread abroad by 
the Reformers concerning the exclusive adequacy of Christ’s his- 
torical death found their image in these crucifixions? 

What representation do we find traditionally over the Christian 
altar? Up to Romanesque times, none at all in the immediate 
vicinity of the altar. Then a small crucifix was placed on the altar, 
sometimes only at the actual time of Mass. As the Middle Ages 
developed, a hugh reredos, a decorated screen, came to be placed 
just back of the altar, or often on it. Then it became the fashion to 
paint the reredos and finally to introduce many sculptured figures 
into it. Very few would claim that all of this development was en- 
tirely fortunate. But even leaving this aside, we still do not find a 
large sculptured crucifix on or above the main altar in all of this 
development. Why? Possibly because a Christian sense of propriety 
forbade the kind of emphasis on accidental detail which such a 
representation naturally carries with it. 

The prevailing tendency of tradition to refrain from much rep- 
resentation immediately around and above the altar seems to point 
to a feeling that the altar itself was a symbol of Christ and that no 
other representation was necessary, or even desirable, where Christ 
Himself became present daily in the sacrifice of the Mass. The 
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altar itself was not this presence, but it was a symbol of it. The bal- 
dachin was a further emphasis on the symbolism and importance 
of the altar. 

On the other hand, there was representation in the apse consider- 
ably above the altar. It is important to remember that in such cases 
the apse decoration was at a rather great distance from the altar. 
This representation was large scale and was essentially eschatolog- 
ical. Its subject varied. Often it was the theotokos, Mary with her 
divine child; at other times it was Christ in glory, sometimes with 
the saints, as, for example, at San Vitale at Ravenna. The wide- 
spread tradition was that of an eschatological presentation, a rep- 
resentation of the mystery of the final state of things in which past, 
present and that which is yet to come were brought together. There 
was finality here, and a summation of Christian dogma. 

Are these the images in our churches now? If not, until we can 
train artists capable of such concepts, would it not be better to re- 
move the inadequate images from the places where they assume 
a false importance? As Romano Guardini has stated, the very 
absence of superfluous images in a space dedicated to worship is 
itself an image of God the invisible both in the Old Testament and 
in the New.® This is no plea for iconoclasm, but it does point out one 
possibility within the range of our present cultural limitations. 

Cloud H. Meinberg, O.S.B. 


THE CATHOLIC DREAM WORLD AND 
THE SACRED IMAGE 


ANY good minds 
have been calling attention recently to tendencies in modern life 
which distract men from the realities of life itself. We are warned 
by analysts of our culture that the visual media are acting like giant 
dream-machines, churning out an unlimited quantum of fallacy, 


*In an address printed as part of the introduction to the Catalog of the 
German Exhibition of Liturgical Art shown in the Lateran Palace in 1956. 
It was printed in an English translation in The Furrow, June, 1957. 
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irreality and soporifics. The dangers inherent in the creation of this 
limitless dream world are ominous enough. Perhaps only another 
Orwell could picture their horrific triumph—the day when the 
dream had won out in a world inhabited by the fastidious, the fear- 
ful and the sterile. 

The present article would like to suggest that the Catholic uni- 
verse also has its sub-world of the dream, that the symptoms and 
stimulants of this dream are largely at hand, and that a crucial 
Catholic postulate is being variously endangered and weakened 
by the onset of the dream. I refer to the Catholic postulate which 
underpins our worship, our moral code, our hardy sense of time 
and eternity ——I would call it simply the summons to our con- 
sciousness, bidding us search out and assimilate reality. 

The world of religious art would seem to offer a good point of 
departure for a discussion of the Catholic dream world. The ad- 
vantages of even a brief examination of Christian art history in this 
regard are apparent. 

Historically, the art of the Church has been, for rather extended 
periods of time, a prime shaper of the Catholic sense of reality. It 
invited believing men into a deepened sense of existence; it made 
use of certain noble, easily recognized figures, to remind the be- 
liever that his faith was a virile exigent summons into reality. 

By way of beginning, one notes that the mysteries which this 
art dealt with were the very opposite of a surrogate for reality. They 
were in fact reality at depth. Inviting men to contemplate certain 
pivotal events of his sacred history, they also invited him to con- 
tinue these events in his own life. He was, in the strictest sense, to 
become what he contemplated — mind and heart and imagination 
were to bring about the assimilation of the ikon to human life. 

Then, it was understood, this process of visual integration would 
have its logical flowering. The Christian would radiate in his world 
the holy energies which lay powerfully within the Christian mys- 
teries and their expression — energies which awaited release through 
gnosis, worship and sacrificial love. 

And this summons to man had its negative side too. Sacred art 
forbade believers the detours, the ambiguities and the forbidden 
games of the pagans. It forbade men to veer off into the empyrean 
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or the daydream. It set before them rather, a vision of life which 
God had joined, and which man was forbidden to cut asunder — a 
union of action and contemplation, of time and eternity, of flesh 
and spirit, of God and man. 


THE BASILICA APSE 


This view of life, dramatized in Church art, came to its focus in the 
art of the primitive basilica apse. Apsidal art, summing up as it did 
the Church’s view of existence, is quite naturally the heart of the 
present discussion. For it was here, in her sanctuary images, that 
the Church spoke most eloquently of her name, her task, and her 
Lord. 

In general, a rather large concave space of wall rose behind and 
above the altar, and terminated in a great round arch. The central 
idea which determined the handling of this space was the reality of 
the Eucharist. The artist was to visualize one or another aspect of 
the sacred Mysteries. But this was not all; dramatizing the Mass 
in art almost invariably meant that the sacrificing community was 
itself portrayed. So in this apse area there came into being powerful 
mosaics and frescoes, picturing the Church in triumph and the 
Church on earth. These images were conceived in fact as extensions 
of the Mass action; they showed the community of holiness which 
the Eucharist was in process of forming, and the celestial commu- 
nity of the last day. 

In the lower horizontal space, the Church militant was the usual 
theme. Sometimes the twelve apostles were pictured, or the saints 
of a local liturgy. But no matter what personages were chosen, the 
artist made it clear that these ideal types were truly men of time. 
They bore the tools of their human greatness—keys of office, 
books, the vestments of priesthood, instruments of martyrdom. 

The implication was clear. Christian life in this world honored 
whatever was humanly great. The bodies of men, their human voca- 
tions, the life of the mind, the creative instincts which expressed 
themselves in literary and scientific work — all of these moved up- 
ward from this world in rhythms strongly expressive of the Church’s 
approval of life. 

And this was no vacuumatic statement, to be put away in theo- 
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logical treatises. The Christian attitude toward time and human life 
was courageously stated in sacred art, by men who had sensed these 
things powerfully and sensuously, and whose intuitions the Church 
guarded as the apple of her eye — that eye which has in it neither 
mote nor beam. Her clear eye saw in fact that the only true ground- 
ing for eternity was time and this world; and by placing the images 
of great men in her sanctuary, she was warning believers against 
the threat of the religious dream. 

In its simplest terms, this dream might be called a separatist sense 
of eternity. The dream tempts believers to pass through this world 
with sterile hands and minds. It is bound to be the enemy of the art 
we speak of; its illusions cannot bear with the Church’s large and 
pervasive sense of continuity, a sense which had placed celestial 
men and women in an earthly setting, and bidden the faithful ap- 
proach and learn of them the meaning of life. 

Understanding that time and eternity were firmly distinct, the 
Church would not allow their realities to be separated to the point 
where Gnosticism could effect a divorce between them. God had 
joined time and eternity. The two were also one, and the name of 
their holy juncture was Christ. In His image, His great ikon, Chris- 
tians would realize the profound connaturality which joined the 
Church militant to the saints. 

When reality has been courageously presented, there is no end 
to the resonances which it may start in the heart of man. And it 
would seem as though this early Church art had within itself the 
power of forming a master-idea toward time and this world. By 
way of contrast with the dream world, we might call this attitude 
a unitive sense of reality. 

The early Church, drawing upon the rather recent presence of 
Christ among men, had sensed strongly the unitive achievement He 
had brought to pass. In Him, the Divine had blessed all stages and 
processes and forms of man’s life. The Lord had come, not only 
to heal the rupture of sin, but to bless all those areas of life which 
even redeemed man is slow to call holy. The blessing of Christ lay 
on work and recreation and marriage, on the thought and love of 
man, on man’s body and senses and passions. The blessing was 
cosmic ; it deserved the name because it reached further and deeper 
into life than man’s own hopes could carry him. 
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And it was this Figure of triumphant benediction that crowned 
the great social scene of the early apse. This Christ had brought 
the Church into being, and taken His seat at the right hand of the 
Father. He is the Christ of the theology of St. Paul and of St. John, 
the Kyrios, the Lord of history. His countenance is suffused with 
a powerful majesty, a consciousness which spans the universe of 
time and human decision, and awaits tranquilly the hour when He 
will return to claim the universe. 

But the Lord does not merely sit apart from man, and from the 
decisions which are shaping time. Even in eternity, He is mindful 
ef man; He bears man’s wounds in hands and feet and side. He 
is the great Priest of the heavenly liturgy, the One who wears with 
a moving pride and joy the marks of His belonging to man. Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end, Victor over sin and death. 
He is all this. 

But also, as the whole form and rhythm of the ikon and its texts 
make clear, He remains in the midst of human life. The words which 
surround the early frescoes and mosaics are all of a sober courage. 
They remind man on the one hand of the absolute triumph which 
is already won. But they are also a reminder that the fulness of the 
Lord’s victory awaits the achievement of men—their acceptance 
of Christ, their acceptance of the brethren and of the shape of life 
itself. The good news of Christ is of a victory — but the victory 
cannot emerge in its full spendor in a regressive adolescent world. 
It awaits the adult response of man. 

Two qualities of this early image of Christ strike one as crucial 
in seeking an understanding of Christian life. The qualities have 
already been mentioned; the Christ of the primitive Christian ima- 
gination was adult, and He was victorious. 


CHRISTIAN ADULTHOOD 


Long before the ikon had reached the grandeur it was to know by 
the seventh century, the Church had pondered the evidence of St. 
Paul, telling who this Christ was. Mysteriously, Paul had linked 
an “age” of Christ to an “age” of Christians. He had spoken of a 
“full measure of the adulthood of Christ,” and had gone on simply 
to identify this Christic adulthood with the maturity of the believ- 
ing Church. 
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As the form of the ikon developed, it remained profoundly true 
to this intuition. It pictured a community assembled around Christ, 
a community which had come to maturity in the militant Church. 
And this maturity was a matter of achievement which men every- 
where could recognize. It had been won by intellectual distinction 
(the Fathers of the Church), or by a decision which arose from 
a profound resonance with the heart of the Church—a decision 
which had in fact cost men their lives (the martyrs). And the crown 
of this human adulthood was Christ. 

At one stroke, His death and victory had brought the race of men 
from its millennial childhood into the mature world. His manhood 
and its gift was a summons to manhood. But it was more than that. 
He was Himself the Ikon, the exact and luminous Image, of what 
it means to be man. He was Truth and Love — and here was man’s 
clue. 

But He was more, even, than this. His gift to man had been 
more than an exemplarity, however noble. It was a mysterious and 
sacred energy. It had stirred the mind and heart of man to the point 
where adulthood had been actualized in all men; they could now 
know the truth and abide in love. Man was adult for the first time 
in his tortured history. He was himself, through the grace of Christ. 

We are justified in saying that adulthood has been reached in 
human life when the person is in viable touch with reality. In the 
psychological and religious worlds, the adult moves spontaneously 
toward things as they are. And being in touch with reality, he finds 
sufficient reason to choose. He knows indeed that reality commands 
him to choose, that without choice his grasp on reality petrifies. 

So he comes to choices which are true in the deepest sense, to 
man and to God; they are true to that shape which Providence 
gives to the life of man in a given period, and which decrees, not 
that man will live in ideal or perfect times, but in his own times. 
Adult man can face this shape of things with the countenance of 
adulthood — with love, concern for others, intellectual aliveness 
and an edge of good humor. 

Now the early art of the Church indicates strongly that from 
the beginning the choices of believers had favored God and the 
neighbor. And these choices had their master-image: the choice 
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of Christ. At the moment of His death, He restored the broken 
order of the moral universe by an act of loving obedience offered 
to the Father. And this act had had incalculable effects on the 
human community. Because it was made by a Man, in favor of 
all men, this act of love created a universe in which the love of God 
and the love of one’s fellow men became a principle of life. 

This image of the adult Christ raises a few questions central to 
life today. Religious psychology indicates that men do not enter 
easily into adulthood. They resist the deepening of consciousness, 
the loneliness, the sense of crisis implied in all growth. They tend, 
even in religious matters, to cling to “the things of a child.” Along 
their religious journey they are tempted time and again to regress 
to childhood and its comforts and peace. And they tend to seek 
approval for their regressive urges in the religious images which 
they surround themselves with. 

Many such images strike one as a massive resistance measure 
against the threat of maturity. They stress the childish, the comfort- 
ing, the soft. Their lines and colors have little to do with austerity 
or decision. Rather, they bless man’s childish quest for a religious 
ideal which is strictly out of this world. 

They invite him to no real Christ, to no real neighbor, to no real 
sense of time or of this world. They allow no suspicion to reach 
man that Christianity is a matter of one’s gifts—-of one’s deeds, 
even of one’s blood. They are powerless to remind man that until 
a significant adult gift has been offered Christ under a mysterious 
Providence of time and the human community, a man may well 
be pious or upright, but he is not yet Christian. 

Implicitly these religious images deny that Christianity is a reli- 
gion or process, meant to bring man through stages of life to a 
matured sense of responsibility, to a sense of his times and of man. 
In one or another way, they canonize childhood. They lay heavy 
hands on a stage of life which is meant to be temporary, and they 
hypostasize this state, projecting it into a Christian “ideal.” 

And around the childish image, like withered flowers in dry 
vases, lie the tired virtues of childhood, once fresh and vigorous. 
Obedience has withered into passivity and inertia of will. Confidence 
in others, spontaneity, a sense of the newness of life, have natur- 
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ally grown old and fallen away. They could not outlast childhood 
in the form in which they had graced the child; they were meant 
to issue into the hardy rooted realities of self-confidence, balance of 
judgment, the willingness to bear the burdens of other men. And 
when they could not grow, they died. 

Such images are powerless to lead the Christian into his adult- 
hood. They lead him rather into a life that never was, on land or 
sea. And their childishness and the childishness they induce con- 
trast sharply and ironically with the world in formation around the 
Christian. It is the real world, the only world man has. It is a world 
which calls out to the Christian and invites him; its voice is an 
adult one, a voice of pain and sorrow and sin. It is a world of crisis 
—-in personal decision, in marriage, in neighborhoods, in the uni- 
verse of man’s thoughts. And in its whirlwind, the regressive can 
never be a source of decision or of trust. He can only be a victim 
or a tourist. 


THE VICTORIOUS CHRIST 


A second great characteristic of the early ikons of Christ marked 
Him invariably as Victor. And this emphasis meant that the symbol 
of the cross, when it appeared at all, was absorbed in His triumph. 
So from the third to the seventh centuries, we find the cross intro- 
duced only to emphasize in its gold and jewels the radiance of 
Christ’s achievement. All the literalness of the images we are fa- 
miliar with, their stress on the anatomical and the agonizing, is 
wholly absent. 

But to speak only of the figure of the Savior, His image under- 
goes an interesting artistic development during these early centuries. 
In the most primitive images, He appears in a youthful rather char- 
acterless guise borrowed from the Roman country myths. But the 
Christian imagination found its own ground rather quickly. By the 
seventh century, the image had matured, aided no doubt by the 
encounter between the victory-data of Scripture and the favorable 
course of history. 

So the Christ of Ravenna and the Pantocrator of Sicily and By- 
zantium came into being. In every case, He was the absolutely vic- 
torious One, whose victory shed its holy radiance on the Church in 
time. 
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There is much more to this development than an interesting 
footnote. Rather, everything native to the Christian sense, from 
the witness of the apostles themselves, insists that this art is 
deeply right, that the victory of Christ is central to Christianity 
itself. Convinced of this, believing men and women from the 
first ages of the faith offered their best energies to a cause which 
they were certain would emerge into the light out of pain and travail 
and death. They could rise to heroism in the conviction that their 
efforts were joined to the victory of the Lord, and in Him were 
assuring the eventual victory of all men. 

And the Savior had shown how deeply rooted is this human long- 
ing for triumph. His gaze was never long arrested by death. His 
final word was one of triumph — “It is achieved.” And so, in undis- 
mayed knowledge of the Father’s providence, He died. 

And the height and breadth of His victory are understandable 
only from the vantage point of the depths of His defeat. Ideal Man 
of history, He endured the failure of man to its bitterest depths. No 
declivity of suffering could remain unexplored by Him. He must 
bring to human life and to its outcome the fulness of human and 
divine gifts, and allow them to be tested in that darkness. For unless 
death and sin poured their malice upon Him, His victory would lack 
the riches and substance which man’s hope leads him toward — the 
awareness man seeks, even in his God, of what it is to be man. 

The art of the early centuries implies an understanding of all 
this. It dramatizes in fact the great victory hymn of the early Church, 
quoted by Paul in his letter to Philippi. Both poetry and art opened 
before men the divine logic, the eternal “therefore” which joined 
the death of Christ to His victory, and to the victory of all men: 

. . - He lowered His dignity still more 
becoming obedient even unto death 
to the death of the cross. 


Therefore God has raised Him up 
and has given Him that name 
which is above every name 


so that all things, at the name of Jesus 
must bend the knee — those in high heaven 
and upon the earth, and under the earth 
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and every tongue must proclaim 
of Jesus Christ, that He is the Lord 
in the glory of God the Father. 


This data of Scripture and its portrayal in early art strikes one 
as forming the center of early Christian consciousness. And one 
cannot but question whether the sense of victory we speak of —a 
sense of Christ’s triumph, and one’s irreplaceable part in its fulness 
—is not quite generally lacking to men today. 

Our sensibility is such that we believe much more readily in 
defeat than in triumph. So our acceptance of failure as a state of 
Christian normalcy is matter-of-course, and quite generally unex- 
amined. We take failure as part of the Christian scheme of things, 
when in fact it often proceeds from simple cowardice and lack of 
effort. We do not expect on the other hand that Christians should 
succeed in important human enterprises, or that our Church should 
as a matter of course encourage and stimulate human greatness. We 
are content to leave human achievement to others, and to justify 
our poor showing in the name of theology or asceticism; we are 
too busied, we imply airily, about the one expedient thing. 

And when a Catholic does come to eminence in some area of 
life, we are surprised, and even irritated. We speak as though he 
must have won his prize at the price of “pure” Christianity, by a 
compromise of the gospel. But if the truth were told, the only thing 
betrayed is that safe and vast mediocrity in which the flock of 
Christ huddles together in its fold, fed and ordered about and kept 
safe. 

And our favorite image of Christ blesses this view of life. The 
image is generally garish, overly humanized and artistically worth- 
less. The Christ it portrays is undergoing an agonizing death, or 
is already dead. The body is anatomically rendered, often with a 
tendency toward the feminine in color and line. In sum, it is an 
image of the death of a good man, and of nothing more. To speak 
plainly, it is a visual heresy. 

The devotional art of the Stations of the Cross tends generally 
to extend and codify this image, throughout a passion sequence. 
In it, the death image is brought to its logical conclusion — the 
believer is left with a buried Christ, entombed and defeated. The 
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images generally allow no hint to come through, of the divine Hero 
who arose and ascended to the Father, and whose luminous body 
has become the master image of our own victory. 

Now it would be regrettable enough if this death image were 
hung only from the walls of our churches and homes. But bad art 
has a way of becoming bad theology. And bad theology in turn 
cripples life. One cannot be exposed to symbols of defeat over a 
considerable period of time without coming to apply this defeatism 
to other areas of life. In somewhat this way, the dead Christ of 
art tends to become the Christ of the Eucharist, the Christ of 
prayer, the Christ of “me.” 

Such an image of the Savior, static, speechless and merely human, 
is almost entirely dissociated from things as they are. And it tends 
to lead the believer out of reality also. Being no more than an image 
of human death, the image cannot speak the truth. It cannot remind 
man that the death of Christ is past, that His death was canceled 
by a miraculous intervention of God, a corporal resurrection. 

Now if the believer centers Christian life around a death image, 
he refuses the data of history, the resolution of this tragic event in 
victory. Burying the believer in the past, the image may even 
induce in him an indifference or a positive hostility to his own 
time —the process in which the risen Christ continues, age on 
age, to summon mankind to His presence. 

Such a death image is also dissociated from the community. It 
tends to favor individual religious life and emotional fringe benefits. 
And when this individualism, rugged and soft at once, faces the 
public life of man, it tends lightheartedly to ignore the summons of 
Christian action. It can bear equably with injustice, poverty, segre- 
gation, the defacement of the image of Christ in the human family. 
And it can even dignify this coldness of heart with the name Chris- 
tion detachment. It tends to live in the community of men under 
a sense of mental shrinking and duress, as though one’s vocation 
to man were a punishment or a penance. From such lives indeed, 
the “faulty excellence” of the human is all but erased. Instead, 
one notes a denatured, hyperangelic sense of life, at the mercy of 
fear and reaction. 

This image is dissociated finally, from life itself, as death is by 
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definition. St. Paul had spoken abruptly of the crucial importance 
of the victory of Christ to the spirituality of the Christian. “If 
Christ is not risen,” he said, “your faith is vain.” One is compelled 
to wonder if Christ has risen over many Christian lives of today, 
and if not, whether their faith is not nearly vain. For faith with- 
out a sense of victory is almost literally a faith without hope. It 
is myopic and defeatist. It is deprived of that tranquil historical 
sense that can glance backward without a coward’s longing, and 
forward without fear. So deprived, it can never hope to sense the 
marvelous shape which Providence is conferring on man’s life. 
Protesting and unhappy, such faith “lasts life out.” 

But sacred art, if it is true to reality, grants man an entrance 
both into faith, and into human life. And it assures him that if he 
has the courage to accept the shape of reality, he will know a vic- 
tory. “Jesus is Lord.” The death and resurrection of the Savior 
have created that measure of light which man’s heart must know, 
if he is not to fall into inertia and discouragement. 

But Christian life, his art reminds the believer, is no less exigent 
for being assured its victory. It tests the fibre of man to the utter- 
most. It exposes him to the anguish of decision, the immanence 
of failure. But like the art which nourishes it, this life is assured 
of one incalculable advantage; it lives in the real world, it has 
grasped things as they are. 

Daniel Berrigan, S.J. 


PITY THE POOR PASTOR 


OMETIMES, when 
we enter one of our churches, we cannot help wondering how any- 
thing so grotesquely wrong as this could ever have come into being. 
But if, at that moment, we should be inclined to give way to an 
outburst against the pastor or his predecessor from whom he in- 
herited the monstrosity, we should do well to haul ourselves up 
and take note of all the extenuating circumstances of his mistake. 
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We should at least try, first of all, to understand the plight of the 
poor man; then, perhaps, we shall be more inclined to pray for 
him than to censure him. We can also then estimate, with some 
practicality, what little we ourselves may do to help him out of 


his plight. 
PREVALENT CONDITIONS 


After all, there are a great many persons, forces, conditions, which 
militate against the ordinary pastor’s having done much better than 
he has done. Usually, he is put in the position, through no fault of 
his own, of having to buy, without any special competence, a fairly 
large number of works of art— more, often, than most of his pa- 
rishioners ever buy. Commonly, he has to rebuild, remodel, or re- 
furnish a whole church. 

His patrons are certainly no help here: most of his parishioners 
know little about art; but they do know what they like — which is 
usually simply what they have had. They know exactly — from 
previous statues — what St. Joseph and our Lady look like; and 
they will grumble at any other kind — even when, as Dom Hilary 
Martin has said, St. Joseph looks more as if our Lady had to take 
care of him than he of our Lady. 

Then, too, because the pastor ordinarily builds a church before 
he has collected the money for it, or because he inherits one bur- 
dened with a heavy debt, he feels that he simply must accept what- 
ever is given him by donors, even though they are, almost of 
necessity, old-timers and therefore “conservatives” who want noth- 
ing different from what they were brought up with as a child in good 
old St. Speciosa’s. They want their own way here, which, unfortu- 
nately, is that of persons experienced in acquiring money, not prac- 
ticing art; and the pastor is likely to yield, feeling, as he does, more 
relieved than anything else. 

Again, the modern pastor has become a male counterpart of 
Martha: he is busy with many, many things — from bingo and bas- 
ketball to meetings of the CYO, the Holy Name Society, the Ladies’ 
Sodality, and the instructions of converts, to say nothing of drives 
and fairs. As a result, he is always in danger of not having enough 
leisure in which to deliberate or of losing his sense of proportion: 
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a decision about a statue or a set of stations becomes just another 
decision, the sooner reached the better. 

Moreover, because, in the early days, the pastor was often, of 
necessity, something like a benevolent despot for his flock — their 
representative in all kinds of ways, temporal as well as spiritual — 
he naturally became an authoritarian jack-of-all-trades. And the 
feeling grew up that, after all, the church was the pastor’s — a feel- 
ing not curbed by any sense of active participation by the laity 
in the Mass or the sacraments. Then, too, as a priest, the pastor 
was felt to be someone set apart, a person with a sacramental char- 
acter whom it would be simply irreverent not to respect in every 
way possible. 

All too rare, therefore, is the pastor who enjoys the privilege of 
being told honestly that his taste is poor, even when it is execrable. 
As a result, many pastors have become, all unwittingly, final authori- 
ties on matters, especially of art, about which they know little. 


SEEKING GUIDANCE 


When, however, a pastor is not crippled by any such necessity for 
an undue assumption of authority — when he craves and seeks guid- 
ance in matters of art quite humbly — he still may not find it readily. 
Consider, for instance, what he will be given when he turns to church 
goods stores ——even when they are located on college campuses. 
Nor is there ordinarily a competent diocesan commission for him 
to consult. And the exhibits to be found at the Liturgical Confer- 
ence Weeks will often leave him either smugly satisfied or merely 
bewildered. 

The main reason why the church goods business is not to be 
trusted is that it is just what it calls itself —a business: it is in the 
hands of people who seem to think that their prime function is to 
make money. 

But another (commonly overlooked) reason is that we still have 
too few artists who know exactly what liturgical art is, as against 
any other kind, and are properly trained for producing it. I may 
be wrong (I sincerely hope I am) but I cannot help wondering 
how many Catholic artists of talent can distinguish clearly between: 
art with a religious motive, religious art, devotional art and liturgi- 
cal art — or realize that these distinctions are vital. 
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How many realize that works of liturgical art are primarily 
sacred “properties,” in the theatrical sense of that term — instru- 
mentalities of participation in acts of communal worship, and to 
be judged as such primarily? How many realize, in other words, that 
their works are meant to aid others to express, with deep personal 
commitment, a communal prayer of praise and sacrifice in a spirit 
of gratitude? How many recognize that what they are aiming at here 
is not the affording of an aesthetic experience, but the aiding of 
communication with God the Father, together with the whole 
Christ, in the Holy Spirit? 

Again, how many think of a problem in liturgical art, not simply 
as something which because of its inevitable uniqueness should 
be solved freshly, but rather as something which offers one a chance 
to be original — to do something different from what has been done 
before, in one’s own style as a matter of artistic conscience? How 
many would feel, with the icon-makers, that they were to paint 
anonymously, in a traditional way, “on their knees”? 

Even when the young artist sets out to do the right thing —to 
do for the Western branch of the Church what the icon-maker does 
for the Eastern —he will find his work cut out for him. Since our 
liturgy is not theirs, he cannot rely on merely imitating Byzantine 
masters. He must design in a Western idiom for a Western rite to 
be participated in by Western minds and hearts; and who is to teach 
him how? 

Most of his training he will have received from men who think of 
art as aimed at an aesthetic, rather than a prayerful, experience; and 
the more thoroughly he is trained in a technique suited to the one of 
the ends, the harder is it likely to be for him to master the technique 
(and the way of life) suited to the other. If the person whose basic 
training has been in jazz or concert-music is not likely to find Gre- 
gorian easy, so neither is the person trained in impressionist or ab- 
stractionist art likely to be good at the hieratic. 

A work of liturgical art must be right in four ways: in signifying 
what it should in a prayer action of a sacrament or of the Mass; in 
being easy to use instrumentally; in being well-wrought or fashioned; 
in being beautifully inconspicuous, calling no attention to itself while 
still enhancing the whole action by its elegance (in the original sense 
of that term). 
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If, then, our artists all too seldom meet these four kinds of claims 
justly in producing works of art, why should a priest do any better 
in buying them? 


FAULTY SCHOOLING 


There is little enough, alas, either in his upbringing or his education 
to help him here. After all, he usually comes from an ordinary home 
in which he is surrounded by ordinary —that is, bad — art. Most 
of the religious art which the members of his family (and he after 
them) come to prize, or at least not find offensive, is pretty atrocious 
stuff, from the holy pictures on up to the statue of our Lady in the 
front yard. And the elementary training, if it can be called that, 
which he receives in the arts is usually the poorest part of his educa- 
tion. He may not learn much geography, grammar, English or arith- 
metic; he learns hardly any calligraphy, drawing or chant. 

If he has the good fortune to go through a liberal arts college be- 
fore he enters the seminary, he is still not too likely to receive the 
kind of training he needs; unless he is a very unusual person, he will 
take no art courses worthy of the name. At best, they are likely to 
be the usual hop-skip-and-jump through the centuries “from the 
Pyramids to Picasso” in which he is shown great works of art (often 
in black-face) and tested for everything except true appreciation. 

The chances are (despite the efforts of the Liturgical Arts Asso- 
ciation and the Catholic Art Association) that he will never be given 
any useful experience in design — in trying to turn out something 
that will have the beauty of inner logic and structure, of function, 
and of symbolic significance, as well as of appearance. 

One might think that the future pastor would inevitably be helped 
to understand the function of liturgical art and appreciate its idiom 
in the seminary itself. Would that this were so. Unfortunately, sem- 
inary training is still, with far too few exceptions, conceptual, ab- 
stract, unpoetic, in the exact sense inartistic. The seminarian is not 
given a deep appreciation of symbolism, of typology, of the fictional- 
poetic approach to the Bible. His primary approach to Christian 
doctrine is not through the language in which it was revealed by God. 
Like an eminent Dominican I once heard at a conference of Teachers 
of Christian Doctrine, he often comes to regard the Bible mainly as 
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“an excellent source of analogies.” Certainly, he is not likely to find 
anyone on the faculty who is a good poet or a skilled craftsman — 
men whose value to him could be truly inestimable. 


HELP FROM PHILOSOPHERS 


Occasionally, the future pastor, sensing his deficiencies, seeks to 
remedy them by turning to what seem to him the soundest philoso- 
phers on this subject of art, as on other subjects, namely the scho- 
lastic philosophers. Here too, however, his search may well prove 
futile. 

To see why, we must consider briefly, from our special point of 
view, something of the history of Aristotelian-Thomistic thinking. 
What happened, it seems to me, was this: 

The Athenians, being born talkers, were prone to spend hours 
arguing philosophic matters out in the market-place or in symposia: 
their method was almost entirely dialectic. After Plato had given his 
imaginary marvelous records of the practice of this art, Aristotle 
wrote works to guide those who would practice it. These works, 
rather than the dialogues themselves, becoming the main source of 
intellectual discipline of the Middle Ages, caused people to think 
that philosophizing was mainly a matter of analysis, correlation and 
synthesis. 

When the Christian philosophers came to face all the natural and 
supernatural body of truth which they had inherited from the an- 
cients, they quite naturally (in theology, inevitably) supposed that 
their task was simply to explicate this. Men trained in this tradition, 
consequently, have come in our day to think that their task is to 
take the findings of science and explicate these. The scholastic phi- 
losopher conceives himself to be a master of explication rather than 
of discovery or invention. 

When, therefore, two of our most eminent philosophers — the 
men whom our future pastor would almost certainly consult — take 
up the subject of the arts, they fall into precisely the sort of errors 
we might expect them to. Having had little or no first-hand experi- 
ence in the making of things or symbols, they naturally turn for the 
material to be explicated to the testimony of artists. 

But just here lies the hitch. The material they turn to is not so 
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good: the greatest artists produce works of art; they do not write 
about them. It is only in periods of comparative decadence, when 
men talk a better picture than they paint, that the bookish philos- 
opher will find material to explicate. 

In times like ours, the unnatural relationship that exists between 
artist and patron, with all its inevitably unhealthful tensions, as well 
as our scientific subjectivity and our self-consciousness and general 
disorientation — all these conditions vitiate the testimony which the 
philosopher has to work with, leading him to apply his scholastic 
analysis to left-bank romanticizing as if this were a deposit of truth 
no less valid than the Nicene Creed. 

As a result, we have Gilson plumping, in his work, Painting and 
Reality, for abstractionism as ultimate. And we find Maritain, in his 
Creative Intuition, committing himself to a “pre-conscious” in- 
tellect, with little awareness, seemingly, that St. Thomas locates art 
in the cogitative sense (which he also calls the passive intellect) 
since this is the incarnational faculty of the mind. 

How much guidance a future pastor would get from works like 
these when he came to buying stations of the cross, an altar railing, 
a statue of St. Pius X, or a set of vestments, is, alas, all too easy to 
imagine. 

THE REMEDY 


The remedy? Utopianly, it is quite simple. Imagine a culture in which 
everyone moved, as a result of a sound training in dancing, as if to 
unheard music; in which everyone spoke clearly, resonantly, melo- 
diously; wrote with such normal calligraphic skill that it would be 
a pleasure to read the most casual of notes; dressed fittingly, incon- 
spicuously and pleasingly; drew, as occasion demanded, maps, dia- 
grams, charts, as well as symbols, that were lovely to look upon, 
without being fancy or distracting; spoke and communicated natu- 
rally, lucidly, eloquently; composed verse good enough for all social 
occasions ; made each meal a minor agape; participated in commu- 
nal, as well as private worship, intelligently and wholeheartedly, 
using, with understanding, the idiom which God intends us to use 
for that purpose. 

Imagine, in short, a culture produced by a system of education in 
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which the arts were primary — in which skill was seen as requiring 
science, but science as not of itself producing skill. How much of the 
problem we have been here considering would then remain — with 
both patrons and artists well-trained in the universally necessary and 
basic arts? 

The difficulties of parish financing would shrink to a minimum; 
for people actively interested in worship are willing to support, in 
charity, the institution that enables them to perform it validly and 
joyfully. The seminaries, too, would be transformed: they would 
become training centers in the spiritual arts, rather than study places 
of theological science and devotional asceticism. And because ap- 
prenticeships would then seem normal to everyone, the minor orders 
would be re-established as a form of apprenticeship; with the result 
that priests would be free to become masters of the arts ancillary to 
their priestly functions or at least excellent patrons of these arts. 

From all of which it would seem that the only solution to the prob- 
lem we have been dealing with here is a multiple one. It must be met, 
not on one front alone, but on all fronts simultaneously. 

It will not do for us to try to solve it by merely changing the art 
courses in our colleges, vitally necessary as that measure is. No less 
important is the transforming of our elementary schools, and pro- 
portionately our high schools, into arts institutions, in the broadest 
sense of these words. If possible, we should set up a true guild (not 
merely a pious organization) of liturgical artists trained as are the 
makers of icons. Obviously, we need to solve the problem of distri- 
bution, transforming the church goods stores into true shops. Ideally, 
moreover, the liaison between seminarians and those from whom 
they are to buy, the artists and their distributors, should be made 
early. 

Out of such efforts may come the forming of pastors and bishops 
who will be able to establish and conduct liturgical arts commissions 
as an integral part of the liturgical commissions they have long since 
been directed to set up by Rome. 

Then, at long last, we may be able to enter most of our churches 
without having to wonder how they could ever have been built or 
without feeling moved to sigh, pity the poor pastor! 

John Julian Ryan 
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